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The Twentieth Century: Mar. 1960 


To Our Readers 


The March Hare on our cover this month can be interpreted 

in various ways like a fundamentalist text. It could be taken as a | 
symbol of a literary man’s life, of one who at times feels dis- | 
tractedly that he is typing with his feet while his right hand is 
trying to imitate a Bard. Or it could be understood to repre- 
sent the distraction caused by the different experiences and 
forms of mind in THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (both epoch 
and review). 


This number is largely concerned with books and authors 
and coincides with the spate of the publisher’s season. But the 
coincidence is accidental. It begins (G. L. Arnold) and ends 
(Paul Ignotus) in some way under the sign of General de 
Gaulle who, whatever he is, is it on a large scale. But even those | 
who call him a Great Man become involved in controversy, for ) 
Great Men are not welcome to all, at least in politics. 


between two novelists discussed in this number, Lawrence 
Durrell and C. P. Snow. It is expressive of something that 
writers so opposite can be writing in the same language - if it 
is the same language — at the same time. One wonders if 
Durrell has ever read Snow or Snow has ever read Durrell. It 
seems unlikely. One can imagine a dialogue of incomprehension 
between Pursewarden and Lewis Eliot as opaque as the one ‘ 
between Mutt and Jute in Finnegan’s Wake. At least they might | 
call each other ‘exotic escapist’ and ‘pedestrian bore’. People | 


On the experiential level we find an extreme contrast | 


will take sides according to experience and appetites. Perhaps 
there will always be Mediterraneans and always Northerners 
writing in English so one can make one’s choice. 


In May we are producing a specially edited number on 
Sociology. 
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The General and his Critics 


Beyond the Fifth Republic 


G. L. Arnold 


HAT do Frenchmen make of the crises through 
\ V) which their country is passing under the Fifth 
Republic? The question would seem to deserve some 
attention, irrespective of whatever opinion the outside observer 
may himself have formed of the Gaullist régime. For one is, of 
course, dealing with the historic réle of one man when one 
speaks of the present régime in France. This was made evident 
enough last month when, as the Guardian put it, ‘the active 
political authority in France was seen to consist of the mind and 
will of Charles de Gaulle - a monarch who insists on up- 
holding civil liberties as far as he can and on observing the 
legal and constitutional forms of the Republic.’ The implication 
of such a phrase would seem. to be that republicanism and 
personal rule are incompatible, as indeed is obvious if the term 
‘monarch’ is taken in its historic sense. But this is just where 
Gaullism may have introduced a permanent mutation into the 
French political system. Assuming that some form of presi- 
dential régime has come to stay, why should France’s elected 
‘monarch’ be in a different position from America’s ? 

It is a fact at any rate that most Frenchmen, whatever their 
differences, see no basic incompatibility between republicanism 
and authoritarian rule; else Gaullism as a political creed would 
be impossible. One may say if one likes that de Gaulle is in the 
Bonapartist tradition of personal rule backed by occasional 
plebiscites; but the operative term is ‘tradition’. Since 1789 
France has repeatedly found recourse in a species of Roman 
dictatorship, though on some previous occasions she has been 
unfortunate in the choice of dictator. This suggests a per- 
manent failing, but it also indicates a conception of republic- 
anism strange to our minds, though not on that account to be 
disparaged. In the last resort it is still the Republic that asserts 
itself in a decision vesting quasi-dictatorial authority in one 
man. The question is not whether this process is compatible 
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with parliamentary government as understood in Britain — 
clearly it is not — but whether it can be regarded as the normal 
safety-valve of French democracy in times of crisis. Only if it 
were to appear that the present régime is a transitional stage 
leading to some permanent form of authoritarianism, would it 
be legitimate to assert that republican democracy had proved 
a failure. 

These reflections are occasioned by the appearance of some 
writings by French authors antedating the recent crisis, but 
already dominated by concern over the drift away from 
democracy and the implications for France of continued one- 
man rule. It is noteworthy that these writers, though belonging 
to the liberal-democratic camp, do not challenge the legitimacy 
of the Gaullist régime installed in the wake of the 1958 up- 
heaval. The question they raise is rather what is to happen 
when de Gaulle leaves the scene at the close of his septennate 
and his countrymen are once more confronted with the familiar 
problem of trying to make parliamentary democracy work. 
And the answer they give — in surprisingly confident tones, 
considering the circumstances — is that France will eventually 
solve its perennial problem by merging its identity in a federated 
Europe. On this reading of the evidence, the Gaullist régime is 
the last stand of a nationalism which can envisage France’s 
role only in terms of European and/or African hegemony; but 
paradoxically it also represents a partial adaptation to the 
realities of the modern world. De Gaulle’s personal rule masks 
a void not only because democracy failed in 1958, but for a 
more fundamental reason: the liquidation of France’s historic 
position has taken the form of a prolonged rearguard action, 
and de Gaulle’s charismatic authority is needed to reconcile his 
countrymen to the inevitable. Precisely because he is not sus- 
pected — as was Mendés-France — of consciously willing this 
transformation, and indeed is trying to prevent it or slow it 
down, the bulk of the nation tends to accept what otherwise 
would seem intolerable. 

This theme is argued with considerable authority by M. 
Raymond Aron, himself an erstwhile supporter of General de 
Gaulle, in his massive post-mortem on the parliamentary 
republic (IJmmuable et changeante: de la IVe a la Ve République, 
Paris, 1959), and embroidered in a shorter and more sprightly 
essay by M. Francois Fontaine (La démocratie en vacances, Paris, 
1959), to which M. Jacques Fauvet of Le Monde has contributed 
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a preface. These writers represent what may be called the 
‘loyal opposition’ within the present régime. In other words, 
they are liberals, though not uncritical defenders of the defunct 
parliamentary Republic, whose weaknesses they are ready to 
deplore while stressing its considerable achievements in 
renovating France’s economy and sponsoring European 
unification. One may suppose that the events of the past few 
weeks have deepened their conviction that France must 
somehow rid itself of the Algerian incubus, and reinforced their 
cautious hope that this deliverance may take place under de 
Gaulle’s leadership and without a major political convulsion. 
At any rate Algeria figures prominently in their analysis of the 
almost perpetual stalemate in French politics during the 
agonizing last phase of the parliamentary Republic. For the 
rest, M. Fontaine is a somewhat more doctrinaire ‘European’ 
than M. Aron, who has conserved a certain sentimental 
attachment to the national tradition and is not altogether 
happy at the thought that the France of to-morrow may be as 
drearily ‘practical’ and unromantic as the Federal German 
Republic across the Rhine. He sees a melancholy decline from 
historic greatness where M. Fontaine has found a positive new 
aim: Europe. The difference may be partly attributable to age — 
M. Fontaine belongs very much to the post-war generation — 
but it also seems to reflect a slightly different hierarchy of 
values. At any rate M. Fontaine’s brisk polemics against the 
Gaullist régime (M. Debré being his favourite target) indicate 
a renascence of the old irrepressible anti-authoritarianism of 
the French Left; one imagines that next to Le Monde and 
L’ Express, his favourite journal is the satirical weekly, Le Canard 
Enchainé. 

Algeria, not surprisingly, casts a lengthy shadow in these 
writings, but the basic question — here as elsewhere among 
liberal critics of the present authoritarian régime — is what can 
be expected to take its place. Neither M. Aron nor M. Fontaine 
has much use for the written Constitution of the Fifth Republic, 
with its queer medley of presidential and parliamentary 
functions, though M. Aron seems rather more inclined to 
treat the change-over to a presidential form of government as 
an accomplished fact. Both are convinced that the Constitu- 
tion masks the personal authority of one man, and that its 
mechanism will cease to work the day he departs from the 
scene. Both are worried by the passivity of the electorate and its 
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apparent willingness to let the President take charge of 
responsibilities previously shared between the Government, 
Parliament, and the political parties. M. Fontaine even suspects 
the latter of having tacitly resigned themselves to an indefinite 
continuation of this state of affairs. The democratic Left in 
particular, he thinks, has made up its mind that the legislature 
will not regain its former pre-eminence, and that the road back 
to power lies in a revival of the old Gaullist coalition of 1944-5, 
before the General had quarrelled with his supporters, and 
while the bulk of the Left — whether Socialist, Radical, or 
Catholic — was in his camp. This defeatism is heresy to M. 
Fontaine, as is the incipient nationalism of some left-wing 
Gaullists. In his eyes the parliamentary Republic is the only 
legitimate form of democracy, since it alone enables the voters 
to make their interests and opinions felt through the medium 
of the political parties. He is particularly scathing about the 
authoritarian ideology of those who regard the Gaullist 
régime as the political form of ‘technocracy’, or ‘rule by 
scientists and experts’. As he points out, political decisions 
cannot be taken by bureaucrats, or technocrats, and in the 
final analysis the will of the people cannot be ignored. Those 
who dream of perpetuating the divorce of an all-powerful 
executive from a shadowy legislature, on. the plea that democ- 
racy has failed and technocracy requires a powerful planning 
instrument, are in his eyes guilty of both folly and treachery. It 
is nice to hear these opinions expressed with so much trenchant 
wit and such a jaunty air of confidence. One cannot quite 
overlook the fact, though, that M. Fontaine expects the France 
of to-morrow to be liberal and democratic largely because he 
does not think its future government will have a great deal to 
do. If one believes that ‘the best institutions are those that will 
enable the ancient nations of Europe to take their place in a 
grand federal ensemble,’ there clearly is no need to worry 
overmuch about purely national problems: especially if one 
also holds that Algeria had better become independent as soon 
as possible, so as to reduce the réle of the Army and remove the 
Damocles sword of military rule at present suspended over 
France. In a modified form these are also the views of that 
eminent sociologist and classical liberal, M. Raymond Aron, 
though he tends to express them more circumspectly. They 
probably represent the inmost thought of M. Mendés-France, 
as they certainly underlie the editorial policy of Le Monde. But 
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they do not reflect the mind of General de Gaulle, though the 
policy he has pursued since his return to power has latterly 
won the applause of his liberal critics. This difference between 
the General and his supporters on the Left is more than a 
matter of style or temperament; it relates to the central 
paradox of the Fifth Republic: the fact that it has fallen to 
de Gaulle — the last great representative of the nationalist 
tradition in France — to preside over the liquidation of the 
French Empire. Everything else flows from this circumstance, 
even last January’s abortive revolt in Algiers. 

In what manner then do writers like M. Aron and M. 
Fontaine view the General’s present stewardship and _ his 
ultimate place in history? It is tempting to say that their 
attitude towards him resembles that of the Left in this country 
to Mr Churchill (as he then was) during the war years, and up 
to a point the analogy does hold. In other words, they are 
confident that he is easing the inevitable transition to democ- 
racy and away from the past. But they are also conscious that 
he embodies a strain of thinking which does not harmonize 
very well with this agreeable perspective. In M. Fontaine’s 
words, “There can be no doubt that during the years of his 
enforced remoteness from power General de Gaulle communi- 
cated to his entourage, and through it to an important faction, 
his vision of an apocalyptic future in the light of which the 
feebleness of the institutional structures inherited from our 
fathers appeared ludicrous and culpable.’ What the ‘apoca- 
lyptic vision’ seen by the General in his retreat at Colombey 
was like would not be difficult to guess even if he and his 
supporters had not become increasingly explicit on the subject. 
The General — as he told a select military audience last Novem- 
ber — believes that the perils of the nuclear age threaten 
France, and possibly Europe, with extinction or loss of 
sovereignty unless the existing political institutions are re- 
fashioned. Hence the call for a stronger executive, along with 
the drive to create an independent nuclear deterrent under 
purely national control. This is heresy to good ‘Europeans’ like 
M. Fontaine and his political friends who believe that the 
days of national greatness are over and that the countries of 
Europe would do better to pool their resources for economic 
purposes. It is likewise unacceptable to a conservative ‘Atlanti- 
cist’ like M. Pinay, who frankly does not believe that France 
can pursue a foreign policy independent of the United States. 
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But it is meat and drink to men like MM. Debré and Malraux, 
not to mention their followers. Indeed it is the very essence of 
Gaullism, and it was over this issue, even more than over 
financial matters, that M. Pinay left the Cabinet a week 
before the Algerian upheaval blotted out every other topic of 
dispute. Gaullism stands and falls with the conception of 
France as a great power with both a European and an African 
base strong enough to make an independent foreign policy 
possible. The adoption of a liberal policy in Algeria and the rest 
of Africa appears in this perspective as a calculated gamble, 
its purpose being to surround France with friendly states 
responsive to political direction from Paris, though nominally 
and indeed factually sovereign. The General does not want 
France to become just another European country like the 
German Federal Republic. Indeed he is convinced that the 
obvious willingness of the parliamentary régime to promote 
such an outcome was largely responsible for the nationalist 
upheaval of May, 1958. In his view the French people are not 
prepared to accept such a fate, and if they were indeed willing 
to resign themselves to it, they would pay the price of seeing 
their country become the helpless tool of stronger forces: ‘a 
poor broken toy adrift on a sea of adventures’, as he put it in 
his broadcast to the nation on January 29th. 

What has held the Gaullist movement, the ‘Union pour la 
Nouvelle République’, together so far, despite great and 
growing differences over Algeria and other issues, is just this 
belief that de Gaulle represents France’s last hope of achieving 
great power status in the atomic age, before the chance is 
irretrievably lost: not from inherent weakness, but from a 
failure of will and an inability to make the most of the trump - 
cards still available. Among the latter, Saharan oil has come 
to acquire symbolic value, less for economic than for political 
reasons: it is the gauge of France’s ability to ‘organize’ North 
Africa even if political control over Algeria should be let slip. 
Hence, to his closest adherents, the breathtaking nature of de 
Gaulle’s Algerian gamble, but also his and their readiness to 
take the plunge into self-determination at the risk of provoking 
a settlers’ revolt or even civil war. All this means very little to 
cool-headed rationalists like MM. Mendés-France and Ray- 
mond Aron, but then the French have lately indicated that 
they are not yet ready for mere profit-and-loss accounting in 
weighing up their country’s future. Of course, if one happens to 
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believe that the gamble is not worth the risk, and that France 
would do better to become a co-operative member of N A T O 
and a prosperous ally of West Germany, instead of chasing 
antiquated dreams of glory and great power status, all this 
must seem hopelessly romantic. But perhaps a country with 
France’s past cannot overnight renounce its identity. After all, 
the French, unlike the Germans, have no reason to despise 
themselves. 

It is noteworthy that even so good a liberal as M. Aron 
becomes a little uncertain when he approaches this topic. 
After devoting an entire volume of over 260 pages to a dis- 
passionate analysis of the French problem, he concludes on a 
questioning note. The future, for him, holds democracy and 
industrialism (he does not seriously believe there will be a 
nuclear war).* But having envisaged ‘fifteen more years of 
economic expansion, ten million more people, the decom- 
position of the Empire and the unity of Europe’ as the probable 
outcome, he enquires a little uneasily whether this is all there 
is to look forward to, and even whether France’s candid 
critics abroad really want to see the French become as drearily 
philistine as some of their neighbours. ‘Must our dreams be 
peopled by production indices, must the colonies be abandoned 
because they are too costly, must commerce be preferred to 
glory?’ he asks a little mournfully. M. Fontaine is more jaunty 
and less worried, but then he is young and genuinely fond of 
modern technology, as well as of the United Nations and the 
idea of ‘organizing the world of 1970’ by way of global co- 
operation. Perhaps the French should try to launch an earth 
satellite. A landing on the moon might drain off some of the 
surplus energy to which both M. Aron and M. Fontaine draw 
attention (the former with a wealth of statistics designed to 
demolish Herbert Luethy’s critical estimate of the French 
economy some years ago, before the boom became permanent). 
For of course France is no longer stagnant, either socially or 
economically, and M. Fontaine may be right in suggesting that 
even the upheaval of 1958, for all its foolish slogans, disclosed 
a revival of national energy. It is not the least of the paradoxes 
associated with the Gaullist régime that its traditionalism — 


* The last point is argued at greater length in his La Société Industrielle et 
la Guerre (1959), another recent publication based on the Comte Memorial 
Lecture delivered at the London School of Economics on October 25th, 
1957: 
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down to and including the General’s old-fashioned rhetoric — 
obscures the modernization of a country which in recent years 
has become a good deal more ‘American’ than one might 
imagine from the nonsense spouted on the extreme Right. For 
every admirer of Franco or Salazar there are at least ten con- 
verts to the doctrine of technological progress; or so one is told. 
Perhaps de Gaulle will appear in retrospect to have presided 
over the last and most difficult chapter in the long story of 
France’s adaptation to the modern world. 

None of this has much of a bearing on what to the present 
generation is doubtless the most fascinating aspect of Gaullism: 
its relation to the classical nationalist tradition, and the 
archetypal significance of de Gaulle himself. For once it is 
possible without hyperbole to speak of ‘greatness’; his country- 
men, however, are probably not alone in sensing that the 
General has shouldered an almost impossible task. Is de Gaulle 
a tragic figure? He is at any rate the only statesman now 
holding power to whom this question can be applied without 
absurdity. His numerous detractors in this country, who during 
the past few months have displayed an extraordinary degree 
of petty malice and obtuseness on this subject, would do well 
to take note of what Frenchmen of the Left, who are critical 
of him, have had to say about the long-range significance for 
the Republic of his stand during the recent crisis. De Gaulle 
may still fail to settle the Algerian problem; but it is clear 
already that he has gone a long way towards restoring the 
political health of France. 








Lawrence Durrell and the 
New Romanticism 


Cecily Mackworth 


novels that Lawrence Durrell describes as an ‘Alexandria 

Quartet’. We know as much now as we shall ever know 
about the vast number of characters who come so startlingly to 
life against the rather terrifying background of a great Levan- 
tine port in, successively, Justine, Balthazar, Mountolive, and now 
Clea. The quartet can be seen now as a whole, as it is meant to 
be seen. If this last volume fails to clear up certain mysteries — 
or rather, by solving them, provokes new and even more 
tantalizing problems — it reveals certain things about the 
structure of the work that are essential to an understanding of 
what Mr Durrell is trying to do. It becomes evident that the 
story which has unfolded itself with so many ramifications and 
contradictions throughout the four novels, must be viewed at 
several different levels. Reading the Alexandria Quartet is like 
taking a lift at a department store and being jerked upwards, 
from Household Wares to Gents Suitings, from Lingerie to 
Hairdresser and Theatre Tickets. Each department appears, as 
it flashes past, startlingly sufficient in itself, yet each takes on 
another meaning in relation to the homogeneous system through 
which we are swiftly and effortlessly moving. 

On the ground level, then, the Alexandria Quartet is a sort 
of multi-rectangular girl-meets-boy story. Or it can be seen as 
a ballet danced against a backcloth of the maritime and multi- 
national city of Alexandria. The narrator, Darley, is a rather 
naive and earnest young Englishman who writes and teaches 
English in the Middle East. (In view of the final paragraph 
and in spite of disclaimers, I think we may identify him as at 
least partly with Mr Durrell himself.) Darley, then, meets 
Melissa, Justine, Clea; Justine meets Darley, Pursewarden, 
Nessim; Clea meets Justine, Amaril, Darley. ... an intricate 


[= publication of Clea brings to a close the series of four 
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combination of figures which the arclights pick out, first one 
then another, light up, sometimes lingeringly, sometimes for a 
moment only, then pass on leaving it to sink back into shadow. 
Each of the first three volumes re-acts this story, or ballet, in a 
different way, being, as the author explains in a prefatory note, 
deployed ‘spatially’, not in a sequence but as siblings; while 
the fourth carries it forward in time. In the first volume, 
Darley, from his retreat on a Greek island, lives over in 
memory his love affair with Justine, the tigerish, neurotic and 
fascinating Jewish wife of his friend Nessim, a wealthy Coptic 
Egyptian. By the end of the book we have been introduced to 
all the main characters of the quartet, but we have made their 
acquaintance in the way we meet people in real life, under a 
certain aspect which, we know quite well, may prove to be 
false on closer acquaintance. 

In Balthazar, the second volume, the same facts that have 
been recounted in Justine take on a new meaning. Balthazar, 
who pops up on and off, generally in the réle of a deus ex 
machina, thrqughout the different versions of the story, is a 
Jewish doctor, expert in the Cabbal, who in the first volume 
has formed a link between most of the main characters and 
various minor ones who later reveal an unsuspected import- 
ance. He has read Darley’s manuscript and now returns it to 
him with comments which force him to revise the story in the 
light of Balthazar’s revelations. Then, in Mountolive, Darley 
sinks into the background, becoming ‘he’ instead of ‘I’, while 
a British diplomat takes the centre of the stage. Mountolive’s 
story reveals many more things about Justine and her friends 
and we become aware of the undercurrent of political plotting 
that has been flowing beneath what we — and Darley — have 
hitherto taken as a story of love and passion. Then finally, in 
Clea, Darley returns to an Alexandria changed by war yet still 
the same, opens up the past and moves on into the future in 
company with the beautiful woman artist who has remained 
in the background yet constantly present throughout the 
preceding volumes. 

On this level, the Alexandria Quartet is above all real 
story-telling. The characters are indeed exotic, since most of 
them seem to have no roots and no well-defined nationality or 
background (one sometimes wonders in what language they 
are all talking to each other), yet they will be recognized at 
once by anyone who has frequented the cities on the eastern 
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shores of the Mediterranean. Indeed, once we become used to 
a certain flamboyancy of appearance and behaviour, they 
come to life far more convincingly than the stock characters of 
some of Mr Durrell’s angry young colleagues, all so depres- 
singly recognizable and predictable that there seems little point 
in writing about them at all. As for action, the Quartet is pure 
melodrama, in the robust Shakespearean tradition, with a 
remarkable number of violent deaths. (A rough count pro- 
vides the following statistics: one suicide, six murders — pre- 
meditated or not and one faked, but murders all the same — 
and at least three deaths by ‘heartsickness’, which, it seems, is 
a lethal Alexandrian speciality.) We might almost be watching 
one of the more gory and sexy scenes in Hamlet. Indeed, when 
one comes to think of it, Elsinore has a good deal in common 
with Mr Durrell’s Alexandria. 

Now let us move one floor up in this curious emporium. At 
the very beginning of the story, early in the first volume, we 
find Justine, a stranger to us as yet, sitting before the multiple 
mirrors at her dressmakers, trying on a sharkskin suit (Mr 
Durrell has a sharp eye for womens’ clothes and dresses each 
of his heroines exactly as she would have dressed). She gazes 
at her reflection and says to her lover: 


Look! five different pictures of the same subject. Now if I 
wrote a novel I would try for a multi-dimensional effect in 
character, a sort of prism-sightedness. Why should not 
people show more than one profile at a time? 


We have been warned, just a page back, that Justine has her 
stupid side and though her creator has chosen various mouth- 
pieces she is not one of them. She is, however, throwing out an 
important hint. It is not only the facts of the story that are to 
be mysterious and contradictory, but the people concerned in 
them. At this level, indeed, the facts tend to crumble away and 
finally - and I think this is a symptom common to nearly all 
important novels and perhaps one of the criteria by which the 
importance of a novel can be judged — matter very little. There is 
a certain discrepancy, as there so often is in real life, between the 
facts and the people concerned in them. Someone we know 
well performs an action which, according to our knowledge of 
him, he is quite incapable of performing. Something has gone 
wrong; we have misunderstood either the subject or the object 
in the affair, and perhaps both. Such moments are painful and 
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puzzling and have found little place in literature (E. M. 
Forster’s novels are full of them, though). Darley, towards the 
end of the series, becomes conscious of this discrepancy between 
facts and people and complains to Balthazar about his difficul- 
ties. He feels that in spite of the factual falsities of his first 
manuscript, the portrait of Justine was ‘somehow true — 
psychographically true if you like. But an artist who can’t 
solder the elements together falls short somewhere. ’ 
Balthazar consoles him: 


This very discovery should encourage rather than hamper 
you. I mean about the mutability of truth. Each fact can 
have a thousand motivations, all equally valid, and each fact 
a thousand faces. So many truths which have little to do with 
fact! Your duty is to hunt them down. At each moment of 
time all multiplicity waits at your elbow. ... 


The Quartet now appears as a groping, not just after factual 
truths, but after Truth itself. The characters can now be seen 
as vehicles for the discovery of Truth, the author using them 
to demonstrate his ideas about man’s relationship to the 
cosmos in the same way that scientists have been using cyphers 
to make the same demonstration. At the same time we begin 
to see the city of Alexandria as playing a part of its own in the 
search for Truth, becoming a sort of super-character, moulding 
and indeed creating its inhabitants. 

‘We are the children of our landscape,’ says Darley. ‘It 
dictates behaviour and even thought in the measure in which 
we are responsive to it.’ 

In this case, the landscape is that of ‘a living limbo of free- 
will’, in which crime and violence appear as necessary and even 
beneficent since they are instigators of Motion — ‘the primary 
and most beautiful of Nature’s qualities’.* Indeed, although 
Mr Durrell insists that his portrait of this city, unlike those of 
the different characters, is an exact likeness, we glimpse un- 
easily beneath the photographic likeness an Alexandria 
inflated into the Sadian dream of the unleashed subconscious — 
everywhere and nowhere, the world with its polite lid off. At 
any rate, this particular landscape obviously provides a perfect 
culture in which the full ‘multiplicity’ of the various characters 

* It will be noticed that Mr Durrell places a quotation from the Marquis 
de Sade on the front page of each of the four novels. It was Guillaume 


Apollinaire who prophesied that the figure of Sade would dominate the 
twentieth century. 
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can develop, free from the restrictions that would be imposed 
on them by an occidental society. Alexandria is not just a décor, 
but a living element of the story, and without Alexandria, the 
story of Justine and her friends could not have happened. 

Now what is the ‘Truth’ which Lawrence Durrell is trying 
to demonstrate, both through the form of the Quartet (‘I am 
trying to complete a four-decker novel whose form is based on 
the Relativity proposition’, he informs us in the prefatory note 
to the second volume) and through the ‘multiplicity’ of the 
characters who people it ? Obviously, it is concerned with Time. 
This, of course, is nothing new. The problem of Time, an 
uneasy awareness that the span of life is something more than 
the adding of minute to minute between birth and death, has 
been part of human psychology from the beginning and a good 
many legends and fairy stories are concerned with the suspen- 
sion of Time or a passing from one kind of Time to another. 
It has been one of the main worries of writers throughout the 
centuries and it is amazing how much literature, when one 
studies it from this angle, proves to be concerned with the 
desire to escape from the trammels of Historic Time. It seems 
that this problem was treated for long as pure dream.* It 
was only with the eighteenth century. that a few novelists began 
to examine the problem objectively (“But what is this voice of 
the present ? Nothing. The present is only a point and the voice 
we hear is always that of the future or the past,’ says Diderot) 
and only with Proust, Joyce and Virginia Woolf that it be- 
comes a theme in itself. Mrs Dalloway, Leopold Bloom, the 
Duchesse de Guermantes exist in function of Time. In them, 
the flow of Time is checked and reversed. Lost time is the ebb 
tide receding into death; le temps retrouvé, halting and reversing 


* An eleventh-century manuscript was recently discovered in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. It tells the story of a monk, working in the 
monastery garden with his brothers, who hears a bird singing so beautifully 
that he follows it out of the gates and far into the forest, where it flies into 
a tree and sits singing on a bough. The monk listens, wrapped in ecstacy. 
When he makes his way back at last to the monastery, an unknown porter 
refuses him admittance. Nobody recognizes him and he knows none of the 
faces around him. At last, consulting the registry, he comes on his own 
name, inscribed two hundred years earlier. ... This is surely the same 
ravissement, which corresponded for so long in men’s minds with the escape 
from Historic Time and which Marvell was dreaming of when he describes 
his soul withdrawing into its happiness and ‘annihilating all that’s made — to 
a green thought in a green shade’. 
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the processes of Nature, carries us into at least the illusion of 
Eternity. 

We have come to take it for granted that Proust was an 
innovator because he was the first to use the novel form in a 
conscious effort to recreate Time. But it would surely be more 
true to see in him the sum and apotheosis of an ancient obsession. 
Nearly half a century has passed since the publication of A la 
Recherche du Temps perdu and during that relatively short period 
our conception of the nature of Time has radically changed. 
Bergson crystallized an age-old intuition into a system; Proust 
concretized the same intuition into an art form. But since 
Bergson and Proust, the problem of Time has been sliding 
rapidly out of the domain of philosophy and into that of 
science. Time, for Proust, was additive, ‘Cancerous’ in the 
sense of one cell adding to another and creating others in its 
turn. It was above all a matter of memory, and thus of the 
past. For Lawrence Durrell, who thinks and writes as a man of 
the mid-twentieth century it is Space-Time. The Quartet is, in 
fact, an attempt to translate into human terms the conception 
of Space-Time, just as Proust attempted to translate the idea 
of Bergsonian Durée into human terms. 

In Clea we are presented with the posthumous notes of a 
celebrated writer, Pursewarden, who has frequently appeared 
in the earlier volumes and whose suicide has been discussed 
from various angles. They contain some advice to Darley 
(whom he addresses contemptuously as ‘Brother Ass’) which he 
would obviously never have troubled to show him if he had 
lived. These suggestions link up with and expand that thrown 
out by Justine at her dressmaker’s and point a way in which 
this contemporary knowledge of the real nature of Time might 
be translated into the form of a novel. 


If you wished to be — I do not say original, but merely 
contemporary — you might try a four-card trick in the form 
of a novel; passing a common axis through four stories, say, 
and dedicating each to the four winds of heaven. A con- 
tinuum, embodying not a temps retrouvé but a temps délivré. 
The curvature of space itself would give you a stereoscopic 
narrative, while human personality seen across a continuum 


would become prismatic. ... I can imagine a form which, 
if satisfied, might raise in human terms the problems of 
causality or indetermination. ... And nothing very recherché 


either. Just an ordinary boy-meets-girl story. 
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And this is exactly what Darley-Durrell has set out to do. 
Balthazar, with his cabbalistic wisdom, is naturally con- 


cerned with the same problem and Darley learns from him 
that: 


To intercalate realities is the only way to be faithful to 
Time, for at every moment in Time the possibilities are end- 
less in their multiplicity. Life consists in the act of choice. 


The perpetual reservation of judgement and the perpetual 
choosing. 


In other words, the centre of Space-Time can only be the 
human being, and each human being is the centre from which 
it radiates. 

‘The sexual and creative energy go hand in hand,’ we read 
in these notes by Pursewarden which are one of Mr Durrell’s 
main alibis when he finds it time to step aside from prismatic 
melodrama and do a little theorizing. “They embrace the whole 
of the human motive. The truth is only to be found in our own 
entrails — the truth of Time.’ ... 

Here Mr Durrell appears unequivocally in the light of a 
romantic. Time-Truth, in view of the above quotation, seems 
to correspond roughly with élan vital. It is axial, radiating from 
and contained in ourselves and it is only through an under- 
standing of ourselves in relation to the cosmos, of ourselves 
living in Space-Time, that we can hope to perceive something 
of the truth about life. If Sainte-Beuve’s definition of Romanti- 
cism as [exaltation du Moi still holds good, we may well be 
heading for a Romantic Revival in England. 

This Moi, the raw material of Romanticism, has of course 
undergone some violent changes since Sainte-Beuve’s day. 
Freud has come and gone since then; Chateaubriand’s René 
would hardly have recognized Leopold Bloom as his spiritual 
brother and would have been even more bewildered by a 
Darley plunged in Relativity, though with his feet still stuck 
firmly in the Freudian clay. Sex looms large in the new 
Romanticism and for Mr Durrell it has immense and mys- 
terious importance. I think we may deduce from his work that 
he believes sex to be the depot of all human activity and that 
it is through the study of man’s sexual life that one can 
best understand the hidden truth about him, ‘the truth of 
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Time’.* For instance, he believes it is impossible to understand 
what Man really is without admitting the essential bi-sexuality 
of all human beings. This fact, of course, was a mythological 
commonplace and has been scientifically proved in our own 
time that there is no such thing as a purely male or purely 
female being, that sex is a matter of dosage. Mr Durrell’s 
Scobie — a truly wonderful old homosexual scoundrel and to 
my mind one of the best comic characters in modern Eng. Lit. — 
plunges us straight back into myth. Poor old Scobie, seventy, 
rheumatic, an ex-sailor (‘I put to sea every night in my dreams, 
old man’) and holding precariously on to a job in the Egyptian 
Police, has what he described as Tendencies. Occasionally he 
is irresistably moved to dress in outlandish female clothes and 
prowl the town. (‘It’s only when the Fleet’s in. ... Of course, 
if there was any trouble, I’d say I was in disguise. I am a police- 
man when you come to think of it. After all, even Lawrence of 
Arabia wore a nightshirt, didn’t he ?’) This conduct leads to his 
undoing and he is bashed to death by drunken sailors down by 
the docks, then treated to a grandiose official funeral. He 
appears frequently, on and off, throughout the three ‘special’ 
volumes, then as we take a jump forward in Time, in Clea, we 
find him surprisingly but significantly transformed into a 
Coptic saint, ‘El Skob’, with a shrine, a feast-day and a 
legendary existence of miracle-working. (It is notably recounted 
of him that he had the ability to change himself at will into a 
woman and by sleeping with impotent men render them 
virile.) Scobie, in fact, seems to be a manifestation of Tiresias, 
and Tiresias is a manifestation of Man’s ‘possibilities’ and the 
intercalated realities of which he is composed. “Time carries us 
forward by the momentum of those feelings inside us of which 
we ourselves are least conscious,’ writes Clea to Darley, 
apropos of Justine. Scobie-Tiresias is simply acting out the 
hidden drama of which most people are unaware but which is 
necessary in the cosmic sense. The old reprobate, stirring his 
poisonous artificial whisky in his bath tub, is a link-up with the 
essential myths, which seem to have known all that Freud and 
Einstein have revealed to us with such éclat. Perhaps this great 


* Diderot expressed much the same idea a couple of centuries ago: 
‘Woman carries within herself an organ susceptible of terrible spasms that 
are stronger than herself and arouse all kinds of phantoms in her imagina- 
tion. It is in the hysterical delirium that she returns into the past, soars into 
the future, that all Time becomes present to her.’ 
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forward leap which mankind has taken during the last half- 
century has merely landed it back in the lap of its beginnings? 

And now Mr Durrell’s Romanticism, or preoccupation with 
the Moi of the 1960s, takes us up to another, and final level of 
the Quartet. Here it becomes the story of the awakening of an 
artist. Darley, who has been a fidgety minor writer, comes alive 
in the creative sense through his three love affairs — with 
Justine, Melissa, Clea. It is through them that he begins to 
understand something about himself and about mankind in 
general; through them that he begins to understand the truth 
about Time. A good deal of this understanding also comes to 
him indirectly, through the other writer in the story, the 
admired and rather disliked Pursewarden, for whose figure I 
suspect the late Wyndham Lewis to be partly responsible. 
Pursewarden is a great explainer of Time, but he remains 
detached, an outsider. He watches Humanity and despises it, 
instead of steeping himself in it. This, I think we may under- 
stand, is the real reason underlying his suicide, which is 
apparently caused by his incestuous love for his blind sister. 
Neither this love affair, nor the sister (with whom Mountolive, 
now British ambassador in Cairo, is hopelessly in love) are in 
the least credible. I think we had better take them as symbols 
of sterility, of everything coming to a dead end. (Pursewarden 
and Liza have had a child together. It was blind, like its 
mother, and died young.) It is suggestive, from this point of 
view, that Mountolive is another negative character, bogged 
down in his ‘definitive education’. 

Anyway, between Pursewarden, Balthazar and his three 
loves, Darley at last understands what he really wants to write 
about. This is Relativity, or Space-Time, expressed in human 
terms: 


Yes, one day I found myself writing down with trembling 
fingers the four words (four letters! four faces!) with which 
every story-teller since the world began has staked his slender 
claim to the attention of his fellow-men. Words which 
presage simply the old story of an artist coming of age. I 
wrote: ‘Once upon a time ...’ 

And I felt as if the whole universe had given me a nudge! 


* * * 


It will be seen that there is something for everybody in the 
Alexandria Quartet and that it can be taken in a number of 
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ways. But first and last, after all, a novel must be taken as a 
work of art. From this point of view, it seems to me that 
Lawrence Durrell has made a vital contribution to the modern 
English novel. Plenty of faults can be found with him — purple 
passages, a few characters whose style of talking never seems 
quite to belong to them (Clea is a case in point; many of her 
remarks smell of ink and could never have been uttered by a 
human tongue). On the other hand, Mr Durrell is capable of 
the sort of writing which seems to have been lost for several 
decades, real writing, in which one perceives the magic power 
of words to create, truly, sun, smells, the trickle of cool drink 
in the throat, or the terror of night in a stifling oriental slum. 
The account of the duck-shoot, which is to end in the spurious 
assassination of Capodistria, has surely not been matched for 
many a long year. A quote, for the pleasure of it (Darley has 
taken his place before dawn in one of the punts, accompanied 
by Faraj, his gun-bearer) : 


Suddenly at the end of the great couloir my vision is 
sharpened by a pale disjunctive shudder as a bar of buttercup 
yellow thickening gradually to a ray falls slowly through the 
dark masses of cloud to the east. The ripple and flurry of the 
invisible colonies of birds around us increases. Slowly, pain- 
fully, like a half-open door the dawn is upon us, forcing back 
the darkness. A minute more and the stairway of soft king- 
cups slides smoothly down out of heaven to touch in our 
horizons, to give eye and mind an orientation in space which 
it has been lacking. Faraj yawns heavily and scratches him- 
self. Now rose-madder and warm burnt-gold. Clouds move 
to green and yellow. The lake has begun to shake off its sleep. 
I see the black silhouette of teal cross my vision eastward. 
‘It is time,’ murmurs Faraj. ... 


But Mr Durrell’s range of vision is wide and he can be 
extraordinarily funny too, with a most acute, ironic and loving 
eye for national foibles. And he is erudite without showing off 
about it, and cosmopolitan in the best sense — remaining him- 
self but taking for granted the wide variety of the human 
species. 

Yet it seems to me that his importance goes farther. I am 
not sure that his notions of Space-Time or, if you like, the 
relationship between man and the cosmos, are always clear 
at the edges. But are those of anyone else, apart from specialists 
whom few or none of the rest of us can understand? The point 
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is that Durrell is writing about a real and permanent human 
problem and has approached it, obviously after years of 
meditation, in an original way, the way of an artist and of 
a thinker. 

‘A truly “modern” man,’ writes Pére Teilhard de Chardin, 
‘is distinguished by the fact that he has become capable of 
seeing not only in terms of Space, nor of Time, but of Duration 
— or, which comes to the same thing — of biological Space- 
Time — and furthermore, that he has become incapable of 
seeing anything in any other terms — anything — including 
himself.’ 

Lawrence Durrell, in the ‘Alexandria Quartet’, is writing as 
a modern man in this sense, a man just awakening to certain 
truths, groping after them and trying to explain them to him- 
self and to others in human terms. He starts where Proust left 
off, but starts afresh. These four novels are not, perhaps, what 
Joyce Grenfell calls ‘nice books to curl up with’, but they make 
most of the novels published during the last few years look very 
unimportant indeed. 


*The admirable impression of a review devoted to 
attacking both the corruptions of an established avant- 
garde and the dreary “ retrenchments”’ of the age is 
reinforced by every article and poem which appears 
here.’ PHILIP TOYNBEE writing about the first 
number in The Observer. 
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The World of Lewis Eliot 


Bernard Bergonzi 


published by Longmans for the British Council, con- 

tinues to appear with marvellous regularity, and so far 
the supply of authors suitable for inclusion shows no signs of 
being exhausted: the range is nothing if not eclectic, including 
as it does Shakespeare and Milton on the one hand, and 
Charles Williams and Christopher Fry on the other. Among 
the more interesting of recent additions is William Cooper’s 
study of C. P. Snow. Although he started writing fiction in the 
early *thirties, Snow’s literary reputation rests on his sequence 
of novels ‘Strangers and Brothers’, in which the narrator is 
Lewis Eliot, and it is with these that Mr Cooper is mainly 
concerned. The series was conceived as long ago as 1935, and 
up to now seven titles have appeared: Strangers and Brothers 
(1940), The Light and the Dark (1947), Time of Hope (1948), The 
Masters (1951), The New Men (1954), Homecomings (1956), ane 
The Conscience of the Rich (1958).'The whole sequence is expected 
to include ten or eleven books. 

There is no doubt about Mr Cooper’s admiration for 
‘Strangers and Brothers’ (I refer to the whole work in this way, 
to avoid confusion with the first novel in the sequence, 
Strangers and Brothers, from which it takes its title). He describes 
it as ‘massive and intricate, yet fundamentally simple’, and 
later he speaks of it as ‘a novel of remarkable psychological as 
well as social solidity’. He also compares it with Balzac and 
Proust. Mr Cooper doesn’t engage in any very profound 
critical analysis, but he gives a useful summary of the plots of 
Snow’s novels, followed by some more general remarks headed 
‘Thematic Material and Design’. He is commendably pains- 
taking in all this, though there are one or two minor slips: the 
girl whom Charles March marries in The Conscience of the Rich 
is called Ann Simon, not Ann Jessel, while the action of 


"Tm series of pamphlets called ‘Writers and their Work’, 
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Homecomings concludes in 1950, not 1948. Nevertheless, Mr 
Cooper’s pamphlet does give one some idea of what ‘Strangers 
and Brothers’ is all about. Yet, as I was reading it, I became 
increasingly uneasy, for he seems to be describing a book 
significantly different in a number of respects from my own 
experience of Snow’s sequence. He is, in fact, rather more con- 
cerned with Snow’s intentions, on which he writes with some 
authority, than with his actual achievement. ‘Strangers and 
Brothers’, though a remarkable work in many ways, is, I think, 
a less unqualified success than Mr Cooper would have it to be. 
In the rest of this essay I shall try to show why. 

For many readers, I imagine, the dominant interest of 
‘Strangers and Brothers’ lies in the extent and variety of its 
social observation. Lewis Eliot’s world has a great many 
facets: in one book after another we are introduced to middle- 
class society in a provincial town in the twenties, the London 
world of the Inns of Court, aristocratic life in a country house, 
big business, the senior common room of a Cambridge college, 
a wealthy Anglo-Jewish family, the upper ranks of the wartime 
Civil Service, an atomic research establishment. Some of this 
is very absorbing, and future social historians may find a lot to 
interest them in Snow’s novels. But no literary work can be 
justified by its subject matter alone, though Snow’s admirers 
sometimes seem to imply that he is such a good novelist simply 
because he writes about so many different aspects of our 
society. Mr Cooper, it’s true, doesn’t quite say this, though he 
comes rather near to implying it. But ultimately he does 
attempt to justify Snow as an artist: he speaks of him using ‘the 
techniques of art’ to convey his preoccupations to the reader. 
Inevitably an author must be judged not merely on the variety 
of his materials, but on what he makes of it. 

It is a sign of Mr Cooper’s tenacity in underwriting Snow’s 
intentions that he is prepared to defend vigorously one of 
Snow’s least defensible literary characteristics: his prose style. 
One of my initial difficulties in reading Snow at all is in coming 
to terms with his prose, which is at worst so arid as to be almost 
unreadable — Strangers and Brothers is particularly bad in this 
respect — and at best efficacious but banal. Nevertheless, Mr 
Cooper devotes a good deal of misplaced ingenuity to examining 
in detail an undistinguished though faintly pretentious passage 
from Homecomings and extracting various unexpected virtues 
from it. He even refers to the style as ‘strong and subtly poetic’, 
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which I found rather astonishing. It is a somewhat extra- 
ordinary performance, for Mr Cooper seems to have hypnotized 
himself with what he imagines are the latest techniques of 
modern analytical criticism, and then to have become con- 
vinced that Snow writes just like Conrad. However, at the end 
of his analysis he abandons the dangerous ‘poetic’ gambit, and 
concludes that ‘the main point about Snow’s style is that it 
has been developed firstly to give absolute conviction on the plane 
of immediate fact, though it has been developed so flexibly that 
it can be used for both motive and analytical purposes’. 
(Cooper’s italics.) This, I think, is nonsense, though the 
thoroughly question-begging phrase in italics perhaps gives 
away more than Mr Cooper realizes: if anything, I would say 
that a weakness of Lewis Eliot’s role as narrator and central 
intelligence in ‘Strangers and Brothers’ is that he is, much of 
the time, too close to ‘the plane of immediate fact’. I must 
emphasize that my objection to Snow’s style is not primarily 
aesthetic; it is, rather, that I find it functionally disabling. 
Eliot’s account of significant events is frequently so inexpressive 
that the reader has difficulty in being convinced of the emo- 
tional reality of what is described. 

Snow himself has made it clear that though ‘Strangers and 
Brothers’ is meant to provide a variety of insights into con- 
temporary society, the central interest of the work lies in Eliot 
himself. In a note to The Conscience of the Rich he writes that the 
inner design of the sequence ‘consists of a resonance between 
what Lewis Eliot sees and what he feels. Some of the more 
important emotional themes he observes through others’ 
experience, and then finds them enter into his own.’ He 
instances the theme of possessive love, which appears in The 
Conscience of the Rich with Mr March’s relation to his son, and 
which reappears in The New Men with Eliot’s relation to his 
brother Martin, and again in Homecomings in his relations with 
Margaret. As a statement of intention this is of some interest, 
though it doesn’t much modify my actual reading of ‘Strangers 
and Brothers.’ Yet it does indicate that Snow regards the 
sequence as a carefully planned whole. This being so, it is all 
the more surprising that he seems to have had no qualms about 
sticking throughout to the convention of the first-person 
narrator. There is no absolute reason why it shouldn’t be used, 
provided the author understands its limitations. Snow, un- 
fortunately, doesn’t seem particularly aware of the inherent 
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difficulties: here, in my opinion, lies the central flaw of 
‘Strangers and Brothers.’ 

In general, first-person narration falls into two kinds. In one 
the narrator is no more than a detached observer, a ‘camera 
eye’, who records the events taking place around him and keeps 
his own personality as unobtrusive as possible. The other is 
more avowedly autobiographic in form, where the narrator is 
actively involved in the tale, and may even be its central 
character. Isherwood’s early stories may serve as an example 
of the first kind, and David Copperfield of the second. Both these 
kinds have their characteristic dangers. With the ‘camera eye’ 
method the narrator has to see and record everything impor- 
tant that happens: if he is describing a small and enclosed 
world this need not present any difficulties, but the larger and 
more varied the society, the greater the danger of manifest 
contrivance on the author’s part in order to have his narrator 
in the right place at the right time. With the ‘autobiographic’ 
method, where the narrator is much more at one with what he 
writes about, this difficulty may not arise: but there is a 
corresponding one, which is that he will be unable to describe 
naturally and convincingly his own deepest emotional experi- 
ences: in such cases a note of embarrassment or strain nearly 
always obtrudes. In ‘Strangers and Brothers’ Snow uses both 
types of narration: in Time of Hope and Homecomings Lewis 
Eliot tells his personal history, and in the other novels he is an 
observer of the lives and actions of others. 

In Time of Hope and The Masters, which I take to be his two 
most successful novels, Snow is largely able to avoid these 
inherent difficulties, though for very different reasons. Time of 
Hope was the third novel in the sequence to be published, but 
it takes first place chronologically, for it deals with Lewis 
Eliot’s boyhood, youth and early manhood: we begin with 
Lewis as a boy of nine in a provincial town, and end with him 
as a young barrister in London, unhappily married to Sheila 
Knight. It is a straightforward piece of fictional autobiography 
(I use the word purely to describe its mode of writing, without 
in any way implying that it relates to C. P. Snow’s personal 
experiences), and can, in a sense, be called Snow’s David 
Copperfield. And, as in Copperfield, the early chapters are by far 
the most memorable. Indeed, the first part of Time of Hope, 
which tells of Lewis Eliot’s boyhood, and his ambiguous rela- 
tions with his possessive and ambitious mother, seems to me to 
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have an imaginative quality and emotional force that I don’t 
find anywhere else in Snow’s fiction. One is reminded, at times 
of the Lawrence of Sons and Lovers. The disabling quality of the 
style is less apparent here than in the other books, and the 
events of Eliot’s boyhood are both intensely felt and given the 
kind of distancing that enables the author to describe them 
with imaginative freedom. There is an authenticity of feeling 
in the first part of Time of Hope which makes one aware, by 
contrast, of the thinness and shallowness of other parts of 
‘Strangers and Brothers.’ In the later chapters we follow Eliot 
through his early struggles and successes, and his intense and 
hopeless passion for Sheila Knight. In his account of this 
relationship Snow’s success is certainly less assured than in the 
boyhood chapters, but it must be recognized. 

It is true that we don’t really participate in Eliot’s love for 
Sheila, and this is not surprising. For a first-person narrator 
to convey successfully and convincingly the quality of an over- 
mastering sexual love is so rare as to be almost unknown (the 
only work I can think of that comes anywhere near doing this 
is Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, though there may be others). Snow’s 
attempts to do so result in vague emphatic gesturing, in a prose 
that is not just banal but positively and embarrassingly bad: 


No rest from the torments, the insane reminders, of each 
moment when her body had allured me; so that standing in 
the street, looking at her window, I was maddened by 
sensual reveries. (Time of Hope, Ch. XLI) 


Yet despite this, we are made aware of the object of Eliot’s love. 
The elusive personality of Sheila Knight, neurotic, destructive, 
pitiable, and yet oddly engaging, is caught and realized. She is 
almost the only one of Snow’s female characters of whom this 
can be said. And though we can’t share in Eliot’s love for 
Sheila, we do sense the anguish that was an inescapable part of 
their relationship, both before and, still more, after their 
marriage. 

In Homecomings, Snow’s second sustained essay in the auto- 
biographic mode, Eliot is further from his roots in early life and 
almost wholly absorbed in the world of affairs. In consequence 
the emotional texture of the novel seems very much thinner 
than that of Time of Hope. In Homecomings Sheila commits 
suicide: later in the book Eliot meets Margaret Davidson, 
whom he loves, loses, finds again, and (after she divorces the 
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husband she had in the meantime acquired) finally marries, 
finding the domestic happiness he had never previously known. 
Unlike Sheila, Margaret (for me, at least) doesn’t begin to 
exist as a person: she is a mere cypher, adorned with various 
agreeable attributes. Whereas Snow, in his account of the 
earlier relationship had tried, though unsuccessfully, to convey 
something of Eliot’s passion for Sheila, resulting in the kind of 
shrill writing I have quoted, in Homecomings he seems no longer 
interested in even attempting to present the quality of Eliot’s 
love. Possibly this is because he has become aware of the 
limitations of first person narrative; if so, it merely underlines 
my criticism of the method. The fact remains that this relation- 
ship, though described in circumstantial detail, remains some- 
how perfunctory, rather on a level with one of the absorbing 
encounters in Eliot’s official life. It is impossible to sense in it 
the emotional reality that clearly lay behind the Lewis-Sheila 
relationship. It is possible that Snow realized this, and that the 
melodramatic business towards the end of the book, when 
Eliot’s child nearly dies of meningitis, was introduced to give 
the relationship more weight. 

In the other novels Eliot is not at the centre of affairs, but is, 
to a greater or lesser extent, an observer of other people. And 
here Snow falls foul of the danger that the ‘camera eye’ method 
of narration will make the story-teller seem overtly inquisitive, 
and even something of an eavesdropper and voyeur. Though 
Eliot’s personality remains in many ways elusive, one does 
carry away the impression — which is probably irrelevant to 
Snow’s intentions — that he is an indefatigable recipient of other 
people’s confidences, and the kind of person who is much given 
to listening quietly and intently to private conversations. 
Occasionally we have a passage rather like this: ‘I got up to go. 
“No, please stay, Lewis,” he said, “I want you to hear 
this ...”’ It is a somewhat transparent device and the weak- 
ness is particularly apparent in The Conscience of the Rich, where 
we have to believe that Eliot, a Gentile and something of a 
social outsider, is so completely accepted by an aristocratic and 
clannish Jewish family that he is able to be present at their most 
intimate family discussions. There is one scene in this novel 
where Eliot ‘just happens’ to be in the room of the elderly 
politician, Sir Philip March, at the precise moment when 
March receives a letter of dismissal from the Prime Minister. 
This could happen, in life, one agrees, but few of us have the 
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good fortune to be so invariably in the right place at the right 
time as Eliot does. Things might be more plausible if, just 
occasionally, Eliot missed some vital piece of information by 
not being on the spot when it was delivered. Again, in The New 
Men, one can believe that Eliot, as a wartime Civil Servant, is 
actively concerned with an atomic research project, but when 
we also have to accept that his brother is one of the scientists 
engaged on the project, so that Eliot has personal as well as 
official knowledge of the scheme one becomes a little incredu- 
lous. In the ‘autobiographic’ method the narrator is in some 
sense prior to the events he describes, they only happen at all 
because they happen to him; whereas with the ‘camera eye’ 
approach he is subservient to events, and is only there because 
they must be described. Snow has, I think, failed in the surely 
impossible task of effectively combining the two modes. 

In some of the novels in ‘Strangers and Brothers’ Eliot is not 
so much concerned with a succession of events as with telling 
the story of some particular personality who is close to him. 
This, for instance, is the basis of The Light and the Dark, a work 
which I can only regard as a total failure. The central figure is 
Roy Calvert, Eliot’s closest friend, a brilliant scholar, and a 
wildly attractive personality with a tragic manic-depressive 
side to his nature. He is constantly before our eyes, and we are 
told a great deal about him. Nevertheless, he remains totally 
unrealized as a character: we simply don’t feel that he was such 
a remarkable man as Snow tries to make us believe. In this 
failure of realization the limitations in Snow’s narrative style 
become very apparent. Here, for instance, is his initial 
description of Calvert: 


He was over middle height, slightly built but strong; and each 
physical action was so full of ease and grace that he had only 
to enter a room for eyes to follow him. ... His eyes were 
glinting a hard transparent hazel yellow, and his whole 
expression was mischievous and grave, and in a moment 
the brilliant high spirits could be swept away and he would 
look years older, more handsome, more finely shaped. 
And once or twice already I had seen his face, not sad, but 
stricken and haunted by a wild melancholy, inexplicably 
stricken it seemed for so young a man. (The Light and the 
Dark, Ch. 1) 


This makes Calvert no more than a walking cliché from an 
old-fashioned novelette. One need only note the succession of 
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inert epithets — ‘ease and grace,’ ‘mischievous and grave,’ 
‘brilliant high spirits’ - and the insensitive repetition of 
‘stricken’ in the final sentence. And in the rest of the novel, 
though Calvert is presented with considerable elaboration, he 
never becomes any more real than this description would 
suggest. Mr Cooper, though his account of the novel is lauda- 
tory, makes what seems to be an oblique reference to the failure 
of characterization: ‘though Roy Calvert dominates this book 
and shines over it, too much about him is left untold and 
unguessable.’ 

Strangers and Brothers is another novel where the action is 
centred in a supposedly powerful and unusual personality. In 
fact, George Passant emerges much more fully as a character 
than Calvert, and within limits one can accept him for what he 
is: a solicitor’s clerk in the provincial town where Eliot grew 
up, who is unusually able and intelligent, idealistic and at the 
same time somewhat boorish, with strong physical passions. 
Yet the whole intention of the novel is that we should see 
Passant as more than just this. We also have to believe that he 
was a man of such charm and personal magnetism that he 
could command the devotion and allegiance of a large circle of 
young people. And this is asking us to believe rather more than 
we are actually given: one isn’t at all sure precisely what it was 
in George Passant’s character that made him such a command- 
ing person. 

It is, then, to The Masters that we must turn if we wish to see 
Snow at his best in using Eliot as an observer. This story of 
Cambridge college politics has become deservedly popular, and 
has been aptly described by Lionel Trilling as ‘a paradigm of 
the political life’. Though it lacks the imaginative depth of 
parts of Time of Hope it is certainly Snow’s most successful piece 
of contrivance. Paradoxically, it suffers from a similar fault to 
The Light and the Dark in that though Jago, the favoured 
candidate for the Mastership of Eliot and his party, is frequently 
described as a man of admirable and unusual personal gifts, 
these are in no way made real to the reader. Yet in The Masters 
this is not a major fault, since the real interest is not centred 
in Jago but in the cross-currents of intrigue and bargaining that 
surround him in the small, jealous world of the senior common 
room. We are not concerned with exploring a single personality 
in depth, but in the interrelations between a group of characters, 
none of whom need be so fully realized. The peculiar structure 
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of The Masters means that Snow’s weaknesses are less apparent 
than usual, while at the same time his strength can be fully 
displayed. Thus, since Eliot is one of the dons most actively 
concerned in the election, he has an integral part in all the 
conversations that take place and which he reports: here he is 
in no sense an eavesdropper. Again, the subject of sexual love, 
which Snow usually has trouble with, is largely absent from the 
novel (Roy Calvert’s affair with Joan Royce, which plays an 
important part in The Light and the Dark, is only marginal in 
The Masters). Most of the time we are in a wholly masculine 
society, given over to intrigue and a particular struggle for 
power. And it is in writing of intrigue and power-struggles that 
Snow excels. The other novels are most alive when dealing with 
similar subjects: as for instance in the trial of George Passant 
in Strangers and Brothers, the intrigues concerning the Com- 
munist news-letter in The Conscience of the Rich, and in the un- 
masking of the atomic spy Sawbridge in The New Men. Here, 
too, Snow has most scope for his special abilities in characteriza- 
tion. Usually unsuccessful in depicting attractive young men or 
women he can draw effective portraits of middle-aged or 
elderly men, especially those with eccentric tendencies. In The 
Masters there are the two elderly dons, Despard-Smith and 
Gay: elsewhere in the sequence one can think of Mr March, 
Martineau, Bevill, Austin Davidson, and above all, the shady 
but amiable barrister, Herbert Getliffe, perhaps Snow’s most 
vividly realized single character. 

Another element of interest in The Masters is Snow’s constant 
use of certain motifs which occur elsewhere in the sequence and 
which are, on an imaginative level, the only genuine linking 
elements in it. These can be resolved to two basic images: the 
snug, enclosed room, usually with a bright fire burning in the 
grate and the curtains drawn; and the complementary image 
of lighted windows seen from outside. At the beginning of The 
Masters Eliot is reading by a huge fire in his room; it is a bitter 
January night, but he is described as being in ‘a cosy island in 
front of the fireplace.’ The word ‘cosy’ tends to occur when 
Snow presents similar images in the other novels: “The reading 
lamp shone on the backs of my books, on the white shelves; the 
room was cosy and confined, the double curtains drawn’ 
(Homecomings, Ch. XVI). ‘... the evening was a cosy one. Out 
of doors, the countryside was freezing’ (The New Men, Ch. V). 
It is significant that Snow should have associated Eliot with 
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such an image when he first presented him to the reader, in 
the opening sentences of Strangers and Brothers: “The fire in our 
habitual public-house spurted and fell. It was a comfortable 
fire of early autumn, and I basked beside it, not caring how 
long I waited.’ This motif comes quite naturally in The 
Masters, since so many of the discussions inevitably take place 
in front of bright fires in curtained college rooms: at the same 
time, its recurrence gives an additional imaginative unity to 
the book. 

The opposed image of the lighted window occurs more often 
in the other novels. It was first evident in Time of Hope, when 
the young Eliot spent long painful hours looking up at the 
lights of Sheila’s house. Subsequently Snow uses it in a way 
which is decorative rather than functional: ‘On the way down 
St James’s Street, the windows of the clubs glowing comfortably 
warm through the deepening fog ...’ (The Light and the Dark, 
Ch. X). ‘The clouds were low, it was dark early; through the 
trees one could see the lights of the tall houses in Bayswater 
Road’ (Jbid.). ‘It was a hot brilliant summer, and sometimes I 
used to walk past those houses, whose lights shone out while the 
sky was still bright’ (The Conscience of the Rich, Ch. VIII). In 
fact, it is not difficult to associate these recurrent images with 
the personality of Eliot: the ‘lighted windows’ motif can be 
taken as standing for his sense of himself as an outsider, looking 
aspiringly at the symbols of power, riches, and sexual success. 
At one point in The New Men he seems to project these feelings 
on to a younger man, the scientist Luke: 


Perhaps he would never lose his sense of being deprived, of 
being left out of the party — of being outside in the road, of 
seeing the lights of houses, homes of voluptuous delight 
denied to him. (Ch. IX) 


(Here, in ‘homes of voluptuous delight,’ Snow’s prose sinks to 
one of its characteristic depths.) 

On the other hand the image of the snug, enclosed room can 
easily stand for Lewis’s complementary sense of having 
‘arrived,’ of now being a part of the world of high-powered 
discussions and well-conducted love-affairs. Yet there seems to 
be more to it than this: one does not have to be a very com- 
mitted Freudian to catch the insistent suggestions of a womb- 
symbol in the recurring image of the warm, curtained room. 
Sometimes these suggestions are quite emphatic: 
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It was strangely warming to be sitting there, in that safe 
room, as the noise grew. It was like lying in front of the fire 
as a child, while the wind moaned and the rain thrashed 
against the windows. It gave just the same pulse of rich, 
exalted comfort. (The Light and the Dark, Ch. XXXII) 


Not for nothing do we remember how Eliot’s relationship with 
his mother had dominated the early chapters of Time of Hope. 
It is, I think, in these two motifs that we have the clue to the 
personality of Lewis Eliot, which is revealed as considerably 
more regressive than Snow would have us believe. Eliot, for all 
his ability and worldly success, has never really escaped from 
the obsessions of his early childhood and adolescence. 

Beyond this, we really know very little about Eliot. “You’re 
not as nice as people think,’ says Sheila to the young Lewis in 
Time of Hope. One is inclined to comment that one doesn’t 
know how nice or how nasty Eliot in fact is. On the one hand 
he seems to have great charm, since so many people like him, 
and to be trustworthy, since so many of them confide in him. 
But on the other hand he is obsessed with power — ‘I had kept 
an interest in success and power which was, to many of my 
friends, forbiddingly intense’ (Homecomings, Ch. XXIX) — and 
he can act with extreme ruthlessness, as when he spoils Sheila’s 
love affair with Hugh Smith, and breaks up Margaret’s 
marriage to Geoffrey Hollis. All these characteristics could 
exist together in the same individual, admittedly, but he would 
be, to say the least of it, a morally complex personality who 
would need very careful realization to seem convincing. And 
this Snow is not capable of giving. Eliot remains a fragmentary 
collection of attributes. 

There is an additional reason for this fragmentation, 
inherent in the form of the novel itself. ‘Strangers and Brothers’ 
proceeds by a method of simultaneous progression rather than 
a successive one. That is to say, two or three novels may cover 
the same period of time, and in each of them Eliot will be 
concerned with a different set of events. Thus by cross-referring 
between The Light and the Dark, The New Men and Homecomings, 
one can work out that in the autumn of 1941 Eliot was falling 
in love with Margaret Davidson, officially involved with the 
atomic project at Barford, and concerned about the marriage 
of his friend, Roy Calvert. Were Eliot really plausible these 
separate strands of experience would be co-existing in his 
consciousness and sensibility, modifying each other, and 
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together forming new patterns. Instead of which they are 
separated into water-tight compartments. In each case, Eliot 
is less than the events he is describing, and there is no unifying 
principle to be detected. 

Although Snow has claimed that the central interest of 
‘Strangers and Brothers’ lies in ‘a resonance between what 
Lewis Eliot sees and what he feels’, this is scarcely possible: 
there is such a radical lack of balance between the two that one 
cannot conceive of a genuine ‘resonance’. I have kept my 
criticism of ‘Strangers and Brothers’ largely on the formal 
plane, since it is here that the weaknesses of the work can be 
most readily demonstrated. If I have dealt somewhat exhaus- 
tively with flaws in characterization, it is because in the 
Trollopian mode that Snow favours solidity of character- 
drawing is of greater importance than it would be in a more 
formalized approach to fiction. I have deliberately said nothing 
about the moral assumptions underlying ‘Strangers and Brothers’, 
since they would require extended treatment of another sort. 
But they seem to me distinctly shallow: the book’s underlying 
morality doesn’t transcend the code of the good-chap-cum- 
man-of-the-world. Eliot, in fact, is too close to his world: he 
can describe it in fascinated detail, but he is not able to 
interpret it meaningfully. 

I imagine that ‘Strangers and Brothers’ will be read with 
pleasure by a good many people for some time to come. But 
ultimately it may well be classed with earlier novels dealing 
with the world of affairs, such as Wells’s The New Machiavelli 
or Bennett’s Lord Raingo, which were popular in their day but 
are now rather period pieces. At all events, Mr Cooper’s 
confident prediction that it ‘must inevitably be regarded as a 
key-work of the decades in which it was written’ should not be 
taken too seriously. 













Poetry and Professor Oakeshott 


Philosopher Go Home! 


Valerie Minogue 


accused of trespassing on alien territories. In The Voice of 

Poetry in the Conversation of Mankind* it is quite clear on whose 
preserves Professor Oakeshott is poaching, but he treads 
warily, carrying a flag of truce bearing the legend ‘Philo- 
sopher’, and I should like to appeal to philosophers for a 
similar immunity. In discussing this work, I admit to taking the 
poet’s view of the matter, and philosophers will find little to 
their purpose in this article. 

It is perhaps reprehensible to give away the plot and begin 
by quoting the last words of Professor Oakeshott’s book: 
‘Poetry is a sort of truancy, a dream within the dream of life, a 
wild flower planted among our wheat’, for this is, in a sense, a 
surprise ending. 

Professor Oakeshott begins by outlining his metaphor of 
human intercourse as a conversation, in which he deplores the 
domination of the voices (modes) of science and practical 
activity: 


|. is an occupational risk of philosophers to be constantly 


It is true that the voice of poetry has never been wholly 
excluded; but it is too often expected to provide nothing 
more than an entertainment to fill in the intervals of a more 
serious discussion. 


Now Professor Oakeshott is not saying himself at the end 
precisely what he deplores in others at the beginning; there is a 
perceptible difference between the two statements. None the 
less, the ‘brief enchantment’ which is poetry towards the end is 
too near the ‘entertainment’ mentioned at the beginning. The 
difference rests too largely on the devaluation of the other 
modes to be very secure (rather a case of contempt for the 
Philistine at the gate, but a bowl of soup at the servants’ 


* The Voice of Poetry in the Conversation of Mankind. Michael Oakeshott. 
Bowes and Bowes, 1959. 
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entrance) and the devaluation only happens 4d contre-coeur. We 
are told that no mode has ‘natural superiority, let alone 
primacy’. It would seem that our ‘enchantment’ only ceases to 
be ‘nothing more than an entertainment’ because of an 
unnatural superiority in the mode to which it belongs. Instead of 
being opposed to something ‘more serious’, poetry comes to be 
regarded as a justifiable and ‘proper’ escape from the ‘deadli- 
ness of doing’. It is not to be thought of as ‘at best a holiday 
excursion’ but as a proper release from activities which are 
‘inherently burdensome’ (science, moral endeavour, etc.). 

The confusion seems two-fold. First, the ‘voice’ which con- 
tributes to the conversation, and the ‘mode’ which is a mode of 
imagining (‘all human activity is imagining’) are one and the 
same thing. Such a term as ‘the voice of poetry’ becomes, in 
consequence, rather difficult to control, for it refers sometimes 
to a body of poetry (i.e. what has been written or painted and 
exists in our culture for our contemplation), and at other times 
to a way of imagining which exists potentially within the self. 
Secondly, and as a result of this, in order to account for the 
evident diversity of the voices, we have to have clear and 
distinct categories of imagining. Each mode is presented as 
exclusive; only interruption in one. mode can lead to the 
generation of an image in another mode, and while our atten- 
tion may be attracted (in the practical mode) to a poetic 
image, we can but hope that the contemplative mode ‘may 
supervene’. 

My contention would be that no mode of imagining is 
imprisoning; that no mode is an ‘escape’ or ‘release’ from any 
other, and the relations between modes of imagining are not 
necessarily hostile. Man’s imagining is complex and funda- 
mentally indivisible. Professor Oakeshott’s analysis of the 
criteria of each voice is invaluable, and allows a clearer 
understanding of the conversation. But given so much clarifica- 
tion, it is misleading to regard the various modes as mutually 
exclusive. To insist on this is to insist for instance that in the 
poetic mode there is neither practical activity (e.g. emotion, 
expression) nor scientific activity (e.g. logic, curiosity, intel- 
ligibility). 

Professor Oakeshott does refer to occasional ambiguities, but 
in spite of these, maintains the compartmentalism of the modes. 
Although they can give way to each other, they can never 
blend, cannot co-operate except in a willy-nilly sort of way. 
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Unless we acknowledge that all modes combine together within 
each voice, we shall not be able properly to describe the nature 
of activity in any voice. 

In practical activity, friendship and love are acknowledged 
as ambiguous; in science we are permitted to recognize the 
element of desire for intellectual satisfaction* — desire being, 
however, a criterion of the practical mode; in poetic activity, we 
are granted that many images may be ambiguous. If we allow 
that a ‘mode’ is itself a complex combination of many modes of 
imagining, it will still be capable of being distinguished accord- 
ing to the discipline to which it submits itself. Further, we shall 
not then have to use the backdoor to admit ‘poetic intimations’ 
into practical life, ‘desire’ into science, and emotion and expres- 
sion into poetry. 

The limitations imposed by the modes as described by 
Oakeshott are particularly cramping when applied to poetry. 
When we start to think in terms of what is ‘unpoetic’ in poetry, 
we seem to be implying a notion of ‘poésie pure’ which resolves 
poetry into a matter of single lines, or even words. Poetry is 
presented as something that happens rather than something 
‘made’ as Mallarmé said, ‘with words’. There is no possibility 
of accounting for the making, for there is no process to be 
observed. Poetry is contemplating, is delighting, exists only in 
utterance, etc. (The book is bedevilled by this substitutive 
word-game: activity is imagining, contemplating is delighting, 
a work of art is the experience, poetry begins and ends as 
language, words are images, imagining is utterance, etc.) 
Poetry is an invitation to contemplation — and so is a cloud, but 
poetry seems to me to be something different altogether. In 
support of his view, Oakeshott quotes the painter Orbaneja’s 
reply to the question ‘What are you painting?’ — which was 
‘Whatever it turns out to be.’ 

I take Orbaneja’s words to indicate the inability of the poet 
(painter) to describe in advance the totality of the image he is 
engaged in creating. One cannot simply express in words 
something one is struggling to find a form for. If one could, 
there would be no need to write poetry or to paint pictures. 
Whatever one did, if a word already existed — or even a 
readily accessible group of words — which could sum it all up, 
then the result of one’s efforts could scarcely fail to be banal. 


* ‘desire and approval ... have their part, but not in the structure of this 
universe of discourse.’ (My italics.) 
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The poetic image is precisely a complex of words, shapes, 
colours, etc., which is not readily accessible. 

The poetic mode as visualized by Oakeshott also involves 
the abolition of the criterion of precision, and a refusal to 
allow that poetry can in any way be informative or instructive. 
Yet some degree of information is inevitable, though it need not 
be specifically aimed at. It is difficult to say anything at all in 
words, without saying something about something, though 
Oakeshott would probably reply, ‘Yes, but what you are 
understanding is not poetry at all.’ As for the criterion of 
precision, it is hard to see what one gains by abolishing it, 
though less hard to see what Professor Oakeshott gains. 
For, if experience is expression, he cannot allow expression to 
be precise or imprecise (in fact the less said about either the 
better if one is to avoid dissolving this precarious union). 
Professor Oakeshott suggests that the notion of precision is 
dependent upon a notion of ‘poetic truth’ meaning ‘seeing 
things as they really are’. Poetry has no exclusive rights to 
reality, but precision still seems a perfectly valid criterion for 
poetry. A poet may be said to be imprecise when his images are 
ill-defined, or when the ambiguities inherent in his words 
distract from rather than add to the coherence of the whole. 

Poetry is rigorously stripped of all emotion save that which is 
called ‘delighting’, and ‘delighting’ is all right because it is 
contemplating, and also, imagining. ‘An emotion’ we are told, 
‘is a practical image, and as such it cannot belong to the 
contemplative world of discourse.’ But if there is no emotion in 
poetry, how is it then that when we read poetry we distinguish 
one kind of delight from another? To ask such a question as 
‘What emotion then is expressed by Anna Karenina?’ does not 
put anybody on the spot, nor cause the slightest embarrass- 
ment — though we seem at this to be expected to slope away 
with our poetic tails between our poetic legs. If the emotion 
expressed by Anna Karenina could be summed up in a word, 
or group of words, then it was extravagant of Tolstoy to go to 
such absurd lengths. Similarly, it should not be necessary to 
have to argue seriously the case that if poetry is the expression 
of emotion then Keats’s Ode to Melancholy should be about 
melancholy.* The case for emotion in poetry is not this poor 


* Cp. T. S. Eliot (Tradition and the Individual Talent) on the Ode to the 
Nightingale: ‘The ode of Keats contains a number of feelings which have 
nothing particularly to do with the nightingale, but which the nightingale, 
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man of straw that Professor Oakeshott is savagely bayonetting. 
Of course, it is not about melancholy, in the sense that an essay 
might be about poetry. But it does not add up to something 
incoherent about nothing at all (even if at the same time 
delightful). This is neither here nor there. 

The Ode allows us something far more definite than a 
vague opportunity for contemplative delight. The single word 
‘melancholy’ written on a piece of paper would do as much. 
The idea implicit in all this is that the reader or spectator 
makes his own poetry, but in my view, although the reader 
must as far as possible participate, poets do make poetry for 
other people, and of course, for themselves. 

The ‘making’, however, is something that Professor Oake- 
shott is anxious to avoid, for ‘making’ clearly belongs to the 
practical mode. If only we are prepared to allow the practical 
mode to co-exist with the poetic, this dilemma need not arise. 
The difficulties involved in the view that poetry is one thing (or, 
one might say, is many things, which fortunately turn out to be 
each other) can be clearly seen within the book. Let us examine 
the following statement: 


Activity in practice is desiring and obtaining, and activity 
in science is enquiring and understanding, so poetry is 
contemplating and delighting .. . 


Reading such a sentence, the mind is lulled in the cradle of a 
nice equilibrium. If, however, we remember that on the same 
authority contemplating is delighting, the happy balance is 
overthrown: that is, if there is an interruption in the Hush-a- 
Bye-Baby Mode, the Humpty Dumpty Mode may supervene. 
Thanks to the equation of contemplating and delighting, 
Professor Oakeshott can use two terms where two seem 
necessary; he can offer us an apparent equivalence, while 
refusing to undermine his distinctions. The duality is purely 
verbal; we can have our cake and eat it. The further term 
which still seems necessary is bringing to light, or making 
available. In other words, poetry is contemplating and giving 
the images a place in terms of words, stone, etc., in a dimensional 
world. 

Images themselves may ‘happen’, but they do not always 
happen in words, and even more rarely in poetic form. The 


partly perhaps because of its attractive name, and partly because of its 
reputation, served to bring together.’ 
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effort of the poet is to plumb the depths of his images without 
disturbing them. Poetry is a unifying process, and if he con- 
centrates too hard, the images will dissolve, and he will be left 
with a prose account of what he felt — a series of separate 
statements, which he can qualify and put in order, but cannot 
fuse. He must control the images, being able, for instance, to 
hold on to them long enough and completely enough to 
formulate them, without at the same time disturbing their 
natural flow. This involves, as it does also for the reader, taking 
each image on trust, and holding it in suspension, until the 
whole complex image exists in words. To say that there is no 
rational connection between the images is in this sense true. 
There is a connection, and this can often be re-expressed in 
rational terms, though it will then no longer be the same thing. 
Oakeshott writes ‘Poetic images ... neither confirm nor refute 
one another.’ Not in strictly rational terms, certainly, nor indeed 
do they join to create a ‘premeditated conclusion’, though they 
do join to re-create a unique experience. 

Whereas in the practical world we can say, to use Oake- 
shott’s example, ‘Put it in the bucket’, and each word adds up 
to a neat total, there is more than a difference of degree in the 
world of poetry. There is not merely something more difficult 
to express, e.g. ‘When you have finished washing it, put it 
carefully, holding it upside down, into the second bucket on the 
right’; there is a difference in the kind of thing to be expressed. 
This difference is in some ways analogous to the difference 
between 1, 6, 5, 4, 2 when what is required is adding up, i.e. 18: 
and, on the other hand, the same numbers when they mean 
16,542; we cannot say this till we know the end. Everything 
must be held in balance till the pattern is perceived. 

Each word is a sort of poem, a focus of association and 
connotative powers, generally, however, held in check by a 
familiar context which limits its meaning in a rational or 
functional way. Remove these barriers and we can see the 
poetry of words in themselves. I think that thus far Professor 
Oakeshott would agree. But, poetry does not stop there; in 
restoring this value to the words, the poet’s work is to keep them 
none the less within a form. Hackneyed phrases, such as 
‘Hurry up please, it’s time’ can retrieve their poetic value if 
dissociated from their normal context, but in this freeing of 
words, the poet is not only concerned to release them like wild 
birds, but to give direction to their flight. Otherwise, in 
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following one, we shall lose the others. The wheeling patterns 
need to interweave to form one complete but moving whole. 

If we insist that a ‘work of art ... is the experience’ we deny 
this controlling of the pattern. The work of art is as closely 
related as possible to the experience which engenders it, but the 
experience itself is not utterance, is on the contrary inchoate, 
and writing words on paper, or painting on canvas are not 
spontaneous activities which have no antecedents. 

If we exclude emotion and expression, we reduce poetry to 
a happy accident — a brief ‘entertainment’, whatever value we 
ascribe to it in relation to other activities. Further, we have to 
deny the intelligibility of poetry. Oakeshott grants that poets 
do have thoughts about the world, and, he concludes, ‘when we 
listen to thoughts about the world, the voice of poetry seems to 
acquire an intelligibility which it would otherwise lack.’ What 
we understand is only what is unpoetic — and Oakeshott gives 
as an example the theology of Dante. But without this, there is 
no Divina Commedia. If abstracted from the poem, it may 
seem unpoetic, but in the poem it is a complex poetic image.* 
The whole poem can be interpreted on many levels, and all 
such separations will be unpoetic, but it is in the fusion of all 
levels, including, and it must include, the theological, that the 
poetry has its life. In Oakeshott’s view, poetry seems to happen 
in spite of the poet, rather than as a result of his fusion of 
varying levels of experience, thought, and feeling. A preferable 
view is expressed by T.S. Eliot, when he writes, “The poet’s 
mind is in fact a receptacle for seizing and storing up number- 
less feelings, phrases, images, which remain there until all the 
particles which can unite to form a new compound are present 
together.’ 

This fusion is, as it were, the point. Poetry is the expression 
of that state in which a man may say ‘I smell the colour, taste 
the light, and feel the shape of sounds.’ That which is to be 
expressed is apprehended by all the senses and by all the 
faculties. This does not mean that it is a total image of reality — 
it is a total (but generally confused and overwhelming) 
apprehension of a particular complex of images, not easily 
reducible to communicable form. ‘Expression’ is the conversion 


* Unfortunately, Oakeshott is far from alone in opposing this notion. 
Croce, giving his own view of Dante’s poetry (fragmented), sneers amusingly 
(though in my view quite wrongly) at those who ‘castamente e religiosa- 
mente si astengono’ from this type of appreciation. 
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ns into communicable form, and for this some degree of intel- 

ligibility is necessary. Poetry is not the free unfettered self- 
ny expression of the doodler. It is a re-creation in new terms, and, 
ly in a sense, a resolution, of an experience which is thought felt 
he known and tasted all in one. Prose cannot handle this sort of 
te, job. One requires the tension, the poised suspension of poetry, 
ot in which no image is taken as complete in itself, and where 

a pattern of a non-chronological kind can be invented. 
to Oakeshott warns, in describing the conversation, that if a 
ve voice speaks as if it were speaking only to itself, then ‘barbarism 
to may be observed to have supervened’. In Oakeshott’s schema, 
ots poetry is denied expression, denied intelligibility, and its main 
ve chance of being heard at all is by its own impurity — “The 
to opportunities which works of art ... give for the neglect of 
at their poetic character may also be an oblique way of getting 
eS themselves recognized in their poetic character.’ When so 
is denuded a poetry relies on so curious an accident, it can only 
ay be regarded as talking to itself - and why not, if it has nothing 
intelligible to say? Barbarism may well be said to have super- 
all vened when poetry is either dumb or demented or both. 
all When Rimbaud wrote ‘je notais l’inexprimable’, he was not 
he describing dementia, but his effort to express what seemed 
en inexpressible, to make articulate what was inarticulate. 
of Expression is a poetic process which requires no apology. It is 
dle as clear and total a communication as possible of what is felt in 
t’s the mind and in the blood (as love for instance is felt in the 
T- mind and in the blood), by means of words which attempt to 
he give these confused feelings a place in the conversation of 
nt mankind. Further, poetry is in part ‘scientific’, using the term 

in the Oakeshottian sense, in so far as it brings with it the 
on feeling of an adventure about to begin, a discovery about to be 
ste made. 
be The analysis of the modes undertaken by Professor Oake- 
he shott, and the attempt to ‘understand the quality of the voice 
y— | and its relationship to the other voices’, despite illuminations 
g) made on the way, seem confusing in the long run, thanks to the 
ily equation of the ‘voice as it speaks’ with the poetic mode of 
on imagining. The ruthless separation of the modes leads to the 


repugnant notion of the mind jogging ceaselessly from mode to 


ra mode: this is to make arbitrary and artificial arrests in the 
inl flow of human experience. 


Coming to the book with a totally different outlook, the poet, 
ge 
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and the critic of poetry may well, as Oakeshott warns, find little 
to their purpose here, but they are also likely to find much that 
is against their purpose. They cannot reasonably be expected 
to salute the philosophic flag while the ground is being 
systematically removed from beneath their feet. 

It seems impossible to move from Oakeshott’s view to a 
consideration of the poetic processes, for there appear to be no 
processes. Immediately we ask questions about the relations 
between certain things, e.g. contemplating and delighting, 
experience and expression, we find that they are each other. 
In the ensuing dissolution, the first thing to disappear is the 
question itself, and the last is the smile on the face of the 
philosopher. 

To return once more to the last words of the book — ‘Poetry 
is a sort of truancy, a dream within the dream of life, a wild 
flower planted among our wheat’ - as a piece of poem in a 
poetic framework, where the criteria of fact and not-fact do not 
apply, these words might well be meaningful, and even con- 
vincing. But, as a philosophical statement in a book which is 
about poetry, they do not seem meaningful, and are not 
convincing. 
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Le chevalier mal fet* 


Alastair Buchan 


political failure where, I wonder, will Anthony Eden find 

his true place? Clearly not among the incompetents like 
Goderich or Bonar Law. Nor among the lightweights like Lord 
John Russell, for though there were certain points of similarity 
between Russell and Eden, the fussiness, the technique of the 
specialist rather than the perspective of a statesman, Eden’s 
achievements were more considerable. Peel is the obvious per- 
sonal analogy, the man of ‘common opinions and uncommon 
abilities’, the official in politics rather than the politician, ‘the 
smile like a silver plate on a coffin’. But Peel in the end chose 
to divide his party rather than his country, whereas Eden did 
exactly the opposite. 

The pursuit is possibly unrewarding, but there is one Prime 
Minister with whom the author of this book stands in sharp 
contrast, Stanley Baldwin, to whom the justest tribute was that 
‘silence became him’. Having failed his country, he retired 
home and never attempted, by word or line, any gloss upon or 
apologies for his actions. Unlike Peel, unlike Baldwin, Eden 
cannot let the record speak for itself. He is the victim of an un- 
happy desire for self-justification which clearly gives him no 
peace in a retirement that is more honourable than Baldwin’s. 
This large, dull book is the result. The tragic thing is that the 
nine-tenths of Eden’s career that was spent at the Foreign 
Office or the War Office need no defence, for few men have 
served their country more intelligently there. But no amount of 
wordage can justify the other tenth, for in the last six months of 
his public life, he betrayed every virtue that he held most dear, 
loyalty (the key word throughout the book), honesty, and 
efficiency in a fashion that does not make it particularly sur- 
prising that he still has a restless conscience. 

Despite the fact that this book does little to illuminate his 
achievements and almost nothing to deepen one’s understand- 


* Full Circle. The Memoirs of Sir Anthony Eden. (Cassells. 355.) 


| the long, and not necessarily dishonourable, roll of British 
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ing of his personality, it is worth struggling with its 584 pages, 
if only for the occasional glimpses it affords of the factors which 
contributed to the state of manic frenzy which had undoubtedly 
taken possession of his spirit by November 1956. The record, 
for it can hardly be called a narrative, begins with the return 
of the Conservative Government in 1951, and the first third of 
the book is concerned with events to the end of 1954. There is 
no doubt that the year 1954 was Eden’s ‘finest hour’. A sick 
man, whose life had almost been despaired of a year before, he 
scored in that year three very remarkable successes within a 
space of a few months: the signature of the armistice agreement 
that brought the Indo-China war to a much less disastrous con- 
clusion than most people in the West had imagined possible: 
the resuscitation of Western European Union to enable 
Germany to participate in the work of NATO after the 
collapse of E D C: and the unravelling of the tangle involved 
in the Trieste settlement. That year saw Eden at his best, 
patient with Dulles, the French and Molotov; persevering, 
shuttling back and forth across Europe to a complex timetable 
of conferences and private meetings; diplomatically resource- 
ful, drafting and redrafting, edging the Americans, the Russians, 
the Chinese and the French closer and closer to agreed posi- 
tions in the tedious meetings at Geneva, or the Italians and 
Yugoslavs in Rome and Belgrade. 

This was his element, not the launching of daring enter- 
prises, but patching, mending, conciliating, reconciling. Yet 
even in these years the two especial weaknesses within him 
that contributed to his downfall are apparent: his failure to 
understand the difference in the relationship between Britain 
and the United States as roughly co-equal partners during 
World War II and as a super power and a middle power ten 
years later; and his total lack of historical perspective. Through- 
out the early pages of the book there is a token acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that Britain was now the weaker partner, and 
Eden’s relationships with Washington were, according to his 
own account, cordial until the appearance of the villain of the 
piece, John Foster Dulles. (He attempts to heighten the colour 
of the transformation scene when Mephistopheles appears, by 
asserting that he had excellent relations with Dean Acheson, 
Dulles’s predecessor, though this was certainly not the impres- 
sion of their staffs or of contemporary observers.) ‘My difficulty 
in working with Mr Dulles was to determine what he really 
meant and in consequence the significance to be attached to 
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his words and actions.’ Eden was not the first to have called 
Dulles a liar, for his skill with words enabled him to make rings 
round cleverer men than the British Foreign Secretary, and 
gave him a complete dominance over his nominal master. But 
what Eden seems never to have understood is that Anglo- 
American relations cannot successfully be conducted in the 
flat language of official diplomacy, for the British Government 
is only one element in a large complex of pressures that operate 
on an American Administration and mould its policy. By finding 
the right allies in the White House, the Senate or the American 
press, Britain can often modify an American objective in a way 
that direct negotiation cannot achieve, or can find herself 
thwarted if these elements prove hostile. (The British Foreign 
Secretary is in fact the Senator from the United Kingdom, and 
one element in Roosevelt’s distrust of Churchill was the latter’s 
grasp of this fact - Churchill’s knowledge that he could if he 
chose appeal over the President’s head to Congress and public 
opinion.) 

One instance of Eden’s misconception of the true nature of 
the alliance is the credit he arrogates to himself for having 
restrained Dulles and Admiral Radford from military inter- 
vention in Indo-China to save Dien Bien Phu. There is no 
doubt that the British attitude did have a bearing on their 
decision to abandon this idea but it is a matter of historical 
record that it was the opposition of the Democrats in Congress, 
of American public opinion, and above all, of the Chiefs of 
Staff of the U S Army and Navy, which finally carried the day 
against intervention. 

As the book progresses, the level of anger and irritation with 
Dulles rises. Now, Dulles was one of the most unattractive 
figures in modern history, and consideration of de mortuis should 
not deter one from expressing that conclusion: the way in 
which he permitted McCarthy to demoralize the State Depart- 
ment alone should earn him an unquiet grave: he succumbed 
to many unworthy pressures in his tactical handling of American 
diplomacy, and his attempts to apply the containment policy 
while condemning its authors, by the Baghdad Pact and other 
hasty patchwork efforts around the Communist periphery, have 
left a very difficult legacy for his successors to set in order. 
There is no doubt that Eden had a great deal of personal pre- 
varication and evasion to contend with. But what is nonsense is 
the frequently implied comment in these pages that it is the 
duty of the United States to be ‘loyal’ to its major allies what- 
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ever they may do (a concept Eden does not apply to the minor 
allies like Chiang). In the light of British relations with Egypt 
it is ironic that he condemns Dulles for his bullying tactics with 
France in an effort to force the French Assembly to ratify the 
EDC Treaty. 

Moreover, he seems to have done little reflection in his three 
years of retirement on the larger question of whether Dulles 
might not have had a juster appreciation than himself of the 
forces at work in the contemporary world, or whether he might 
not have had wisdom on his side in counselling caution and 
patience in the relations between the Western powers and 
Middle East nationalism. Indeed, there are no second thoughts 
in this book, no self-questioning, no introspection, for it is the 
work of a bitter man who feels that history has wronged him. 
But one cannot close the book without a strong suspicion that 
Eden laboured under a certain sense of jealousy for Dulles, and 
that this was as its most acute when Dulles was behaving like 
Eden’s conception of himself, namely advocating conciliation 
and caution rather than hasty action. 

On the second point, Eden’s lack of perspective, this book 
may well be regarded as a justification for the existence of the 
Oxford history school. Eden went up to Christ Church after the 
first World War and there read Oriental languages. It is pre- 
sumably to this fact that one can attribute his ignorance of 
history, and the obsessive belief which dominates this book and 
which provides his only really serious justification for Suez, 
that history repeats itself in precisely the same pattern in every 
generation. He quite rightly disputed Dulles’s assertion in 
1954, ‘that the situation in Indo-China was analogous to the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931 and to Hitler’s re- 
occupation of the Rhineland.’ But nothing can shake his own 
conviction that Nasser is a second Hitler. ‘Nowadays it is 
considered immoral to recognize an enemy’ (by whom, one 
wonders?) ‘Some say that Nasser is no Hitler or Mussolini. 
Allowing for a difference in scale I am not so sure.’ And later: 
‘Much of the subsequent controversy over the Suez decision 
has been about the trees and not about the wood. The main 
question is whether inertia would have brought about better 
results for the peace of the world than action. I think not. I 
thought and think that failure to act would have brought the 
worst of consequences, just as I think the world would have 
suffered less if Hitler had been resisted on the Rhine, in Austria, 
or in Czechoslavakia than in Poland.’ 
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One can have nothing but admiration for Eden’s courage 
and clearsightedness in the 1930s, and it is easy to understand 
the profound impression that those years must have made upon 
him, a man still young in high office. But one cannot condone 
the lack of imagination and understanding which could lead a 
man in his position to equate the world of the mid-1950s with 
that of twenty years before, merely because each period con- 
tained a man, completely unlike in every other respect, 
who was a threat to British interests. If one sees the world of 
to-day entirely in terms of the 1930s, as Eden apparently does 
— ‘Tibet in 1959 is the Albania of Good Friday, 1939’ — one 
has no option but to reconcile oneself to the imminence of 
general war and to neglect every constructive opportunity 
which the strategic balance of power, the trend of Soviet policy 
and the existence of a number of dynamic new nation states, 
offers to the West. His attitude, which he mistakes for foresight 
and courage, is in fact profoundly defeatist. 

Sir Anthony Eden has every right to put forward his side of 
the argument about the developments which led to Suez, but 
it will need a very careful analysis of other sources of informa- 
tion to determine how valuable a contribution to historical 
truth these memoirs will prove to be. Their present interest 
lies chiefly in what they reveal about the emotional impact of 
events on one of the leading protagonists in the crisis. There is 
very little doubt that Dulles went rather farther in private in 
expressing his condemnation of Nasser’s seizure of the Suez 
Canal during the early stages of the crisis than his colleagues in 
the Administration were prepared to go in public, or that Eden 
misread American intentions, though he had an excellent 
ambassador in Washington who must have made him aware of 
Eisenhower’s growing anger with Britain during the early 
autumn of 1956, of the increasing reluctance of the Republicans 
to support a forceful policy during an election campaign, and 
of the pressures building up at the United Nations. A man 
with a fixed idea is apt to read into dispatches what he wants to 
read, and one of the most striking facts that emerges from the 
memoirs is the way in which Eden himself interpreted the 
reluctant American admission that they might not rule out a 
forceful solution to the Suez problem if all else failed, as 
positive support for Anglo-French military action. Eden him- 
self admits his misreading of American intentions (the situation 
was not improved by the fact that the then American Ambas- 
sador in London, Mr Winthrop Aldrich, was quite unequal to 
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his duties) and says that ‘I did not foresee that the U S govern- 
ment would harden against us on almost every point and 
become harsher after the cease fire than before’. On the other 
hand, there is no evidence in this book or elsewhere to suggest 
that he was deliberately misled about American intentions, and 
the sense of injury which colours all his references to American 
policy throughout the Suez chapters would only be justified 
if this had been the case. 

It is a memorialist’s privilege to be selective, but to be con- 
vincing it is necessary to be as comprehensive as possible. Eden’s 
description of the developments in October and early November 
1956, in particular the meeting with the French Ministers on 
October 16th in Paris, entirely ignores the suspicion that is now 
grounded on firm evidence that France and Israel had by then 
come to a clear understanding that an attack on Egypt would 
take place whatever Nasser might do, nor does his account tally 
with that of Monsieur Bourges Manoury, the then French 
Minister of Defence. He does not mention the fact that the 
Permanent Under-Secretary, Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, was the 
only Foreign Office official who was allowed to know what was 
going forward in late October, nor that the British Chiefs of 
Staff were kept in partial ignorance of what was happening in 
the secret military planning cell which was set up in the base- 
ment of the War Office after the Paris meeting. A franker 
attempt to meet the accusation of ‘collusion’ would have carried 
more weight, both with the author’s contemporaries and with 
the historian. 

‘At every important point in my career, I have had a better 
public than press. The people have understood when the news- 
papers have belaboured.’ As well as being the most vain, these 
are also the most self-revealing words in the book, for they are 
the confession of a man too frail and too isolated for effective 
political leadership in a democracy. The truth is that Eden was 
an official manqué, and it is a pity that his early ambition to 
become a career diplomat was not fulfilled. He had the official’s 
eye for detail, his capacity for hard work, his talent for paper 
rather than people. As a politician, he drove his officials insane 
by trying to do their work for them and ended up in a dream 
world of his own; as an official he could have done a great deal 
in later life to keep the feet of a more imaginative and far- 
sighted political leader than himself on the path of reality. The 
title of this book should not be Full Circle, but Le chevalier mal fet. 
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Anglo-Saxons and Celts 


Old English 


Graham Hutton 


We were the English? The Scots, the Welsh, the Irish, 


even the Manx we have always with us. But the 

‘angels’ who were Angles, the Saxons of Wessex and 
Essex and Middlesex and Sussex, and the Jutes of Kent and the 
Meon valley and the Isle of Wight — where are these snows of 
yesteryear? People to-day will tell you proudly of their non- 
English origins. They will not tell you of their Saxon, Anglian 
or Jutish origin: partly because they know little or nothing 
about it; partly because Scots, Welsh, Irish and Manx have 
preserved national distinctions and awareness, but the peoples 
who became Englishmen by the time of Alfred the Great or his 
son Edward or his grandson Athelstan — only a millennium ago 
—have lost their national consciousness in that of merely being 
British. To-day no one says ‘I am a Briton’, even if in the 
United States we say ‘I am a Britisher.’ One says ‘I am Welsh, 
Scottish, Irish or Manx by origin.’ One does not say, one is 
seemingly no longer proud enough to say, ‘I am an Englishman.’ 
And one of the main reasons for this quirk is the great ignorance 
and indifference, both among teachers and taught, about our 
English origins, heritage, and characteristics. Only continentals 
dare to call us anglais, ingleses, Englander, inglesi, angle- 
chanyeen, engelsk and so on: but not British. 

In the remarkable post-war renascence of popular interest in 
history, however, an even more remarkable revival of interest 
has occurred in our beginnings as a people: in pre-Conquest 
history, and in particular in our history during the Dark Ages. 
It would have gladdened the shades of those pioneers in the 
eighteenth century and the first half of the last: Hearne, Turner, 
Thorpe, Palgrave, Lappenberg, to say nothing of such scholars 
as Sweet, Wright, Plummer and the rest. Who would have 
thought when the last war was on that there would be no less 
than three new translations of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the 
English Nation put out by three separate publishers within a 
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decade of the war’s end? Who would have thought that no less 
than four imaginative fiction-writers in English would have 
produced nine books between 1944 and 1959 on ‘the matter of 
Britain’ in those two lost, dark, unwritten-in centuries from the 
departure of the last of the Romans to the spread of the new 
Roman missionaries from Ethelbert’s and Bertha’s Canterbury ? 

Those are books for ordinary folk. But what of the twenty- 
year spate of scholarly studies on all things Anglo-Saxon before 
the Conquest? There are the two seminal, exemplary first 
volumes of the Oxford History (of England by the way), by 
Collingwood and Myres and by Sir Frank Stenton; Sir Thomas 
Kendrick’s and Dorothy Whitelock’s detailed studies of the arts 
and written acts in the period; Francis Wormald’s work on the 
drawings and penmanship; Hodgkin’s genial history of the 
Anglo-Saxons; Clapham’s monumental analysis of Saxon 
architecture ; Orwin’s examination of agriculture; Talbot Rice’s 
appreciation of Anglo-Saxon art; and Jolliffe’s studies of society. 
These, and many more by Scandinavian and Dutch and other 
continental scholars concerned about our forefathers’ arts and 
institutions and language, are but the cream on the top of 
this generation’s yield of Anglo-Saxon studies. 

Four years ago Mr Peter Hunter Blair’s Introduction to Anglo- 
Saxon England was published by the Cambridge University 
Press as a normal ‘cased-in’ book. Now, as testimony to the 
revival of learning and interest in the origins of Englishmen, 
the Press has put it out in stiff paper covers at fifteen shillings, 
complete with its wondrously informative plates and drawings 
and its invaluable bibliography and index. It ought to be on 
every shelf in the land. I hope it will be, if only to justify ex post 
facto the author’s obvious love of everything ‘old English’ and 
his publishers’ public spirit. The production would have delight- 
ed those more recent of our forefathers who saved so much 
of our English heritage for us during the last two centuries. 

That heritage lies far more open around us to-day than it did 
only thirty to forty years ago. Take a few examples. We now 
know — thanks to E. T. Leeds, G. M. Young, G. J. Copley and 
others — that the origins of the kingdom of Wessex lay north of 
‘Ashdown’ (the Berkshire Downs) along the valleys of the 
upper Thames, Ock, and Windrush. We know that the settle- 
ment by ‘West Saxons’ in the Salisbury Avon valley, westward 
from the Jutish settlements on the Isle of Wight and in the Meon 
valley, was blocked-in there by some good military action on 
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the part of the Romano-British, who continued to hold Dorset 
and Wilts from the going of the Romans until nearly 150 years 
later: 150 out of the 200 years of literary darkness. We now 
pause, puzzled, over those unexplained Celtic (i.e. Romano- 
British or ‘West Welsh’ = Dorset, Somerset, Devon and Cor- 
nish) names given in the Wessex version of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle for the first ‘kings’ and war-leaders of Wessex: Cerdic, 
Cynric, Cadwalla, Ceawlin, etc. They are the only instances of 
a series of English leaders with such names. Why? 

We know that the interpolation in that version of the 
Chronicle about an English settlement by a certain ‘Port’ and 
his sons near Portsmouth, from whom the place was supposed 
to derive, is in all probability fictional: made to justify some 
entitlement to territory ex post. We now know that the real 
cradle of the West Saxons, where most of them settled very 
early during their pagan period of penetration, was cut off from 
their kin to the southward. Most of the men of the future Wessex 
did not come by the Channel at all, nor by the Thames (where 
they would have had to run the gauntlet between the Romano- 
Britons on both sides of the wooded river above London), but 
by the Wash and East Anglia, along the Icknield Way, south 
of the Celtic-held fens and north of the Celtic-held Chilterns, to 
what are now Oxford, Abingdon, Benson, Frilford, Faringdon 
and the vales of the White Horse and Isis and Windrush. We 
begin to awake to an odd suspicion: namely, that Wessex, the 
cradle of the English nation, was perhaps from its earliest begin- 
nings peopled by a peaceful mixture of Celt and Saxon, but 
north of the Hampshire-Wiltshire-Dorset downs, not south of 
them (where fighting went on). The pathetic cemetery of West 
Saxons unearthed near Frilford village a century ago showed 
Christian Romano-British skeletons buried with their heads 
orientated, alongside Saxons not so orientated, yet without 
evidence of fighting, and as if the two peoples had lived peace- 
ably along the banks of the little Ock which still flows through 
the vale just as it did then. We find our pagan West-Saxon 
remains surprisingly far westward in these parts and without 
much, indeed if any, evidence of fighting, though it is the very 
heart of England, and therefore might be expected only to have 
been reached after bitter struggles. 

That it was reached and settled, on level or valley lands, 
without such struggles suggests a lot of things: e.g. that the local 
British (‘Welsh’) hereabouts were already disaffected, as we 
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know from Gildas that a lot of them elsewhere already were 
after the departure of the Romans; or that the new West Saxons 
coming from the Wash were more pacific, more economy- 
minded (which is also suggested by the many remains of primi- 
tive mud-and-wattle huts around Sutton Courtenay near 
Abingdon) ; or that the so-called ‘West Saxons’ were not Saxon 
at all but Anglian (like those of later Mercia, adjoining to the 
north, where less fighting also occurred); and that they only 
became men of Wessex once Ceawlin had defeated the three 
Celtic kings at Dyrham near Bath in 577 and thus cut off Wales 
proper from ‘West Wales’ (Dorset, Somerset, Devon and Corn- 
wall) by joining up the ‘Wessex’ of the Salisbury Avon valley 
with that properly so defined north of Wiltshire-Berkshire- 
Hampshire. The weakness of the Celts always was, and still 
notably is, their local loyalties which militated against a greater 
national solidarity. It seems that they managed with much 
prowess to hold up the consolidation of the men of Wessex into 
one continuous kingdom from about A.D. 450 to 552, when the 
southern West Saxons won a battle at Old Sarum against them. 
It was before Ceawlin breached the inland frontier between 
Celt and Saxon at Dyrham, Cirencester and Bath — the old 
Roman line of the Fosse Way — between 570 and 580. 

But that was fully 125 years after the first Anglo-Saxon 
sett'ements. What went on in those 125 out of the first dark 200 
years? It remains the deepest of all our early mysteries as a 
people. That the mainly Celtic folk of southern Britain were 
‘prosperous as never before’ we know from Gildas. We know it 
also from continental records of the visit of St Germanus of 
Auxerre in 429 and perhaps again in the 440s. As a Roman- 
trained soldier before he was a priest, he helped to organize 
Romano-British resistance to the Saxons at St Alban’s among 
other places, and the condition of the country was at that time 
prosperous. Further, Gildas’s dark, ruinous vaticinations against 
‘the proud tyrant’ (sc. “Vortigern’ in Celtic?) and other petty 
British kings were founded on the unprecedented sinfulness of 
kings and leaders in a time of unparalleled prosperity. There is 
evidence, too, that the British were exporting corn and other 
foods to the war-ravaged Continent at this time of troubles, 
even while making ‘the groans of the Britons’ to poor Aetius for 
his aid and succour against the Saxons. We know also that these 
latter - whom Bishop Apollinaris Sidonius describes as so 
skilled at sea that they looked on shipwreck as exercise — were 
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ravaging the northern coasts of the Continent worse than those 
of England. 

There, at least, they seem to have soon settled and started 
their notable task of clearing woods and valleys and laying the 
foundations of our lowland villages, farms and fields. Early 
England did not catch the full vials of their wrath, by any 
means. Nor did it fall prey within one or two generations, as did 
the entire West of the Continent, to a whole host of Germanic 
peoples including Vandals, Franks and Goths, as well as Avars 
and Huns. On the contrary, the Anglo-Saxon-Jutish-Frisian 
settlements in England took a long time. They were not com- 
pleted across the width of the land — Gildas’s plaint that the 
Brito-Welsh were driven from foe to sea and back to foe again 
was not justified — until after 577, when the invading settlers 
had already been 125 years in the country. 

Our fascinating Dark Age is that of Arthur and of ‘the 
matter of Britain’; of the exodus of Brito-Welsh over the 
Severn to Cornwall, and thence into Britannia or, as we now 
wrongly spell it, Brittany; of St Patrick’s kidnapping from his 
decurion father’s estate in Western England by Saxon pirates, 
his training in Lérins, and his conversion of the Irish; of Ninian’s 
christianizing of Galloway at Whithorn (Candida Casa = 
White House) ; of the later christianizing of Wales proper and 
Malmesbury (Maildubh’s burgh), the Hebrides, and thence of 
Northumberland’s Angles by Aidan, the East Angles by Cedd, 
and the Mercian Angles by his brother Chad. (Alongside the 
atomic power station in the old Roman fortress of the Saxon 
Shore at Othona near Bradwell-juxta-Mare you can still see 
Cedd’s original stone cathedral for the East Angles, built before 
the Synod of Whitby in 664 suppressed the Celtic rite in 
England; happily its use through many centuries as a barn has 
preserved it for us.) But the puzzle about Arthur is the most 
provoking. 

That genius who died before his time, R. G. Collingwood, 
has made the best guess at Arthur’s identity in his famous 
chapter of the Oxford History’s first volume on Roman Britain 
and the English settlements. He thought him the last cavalry 
leader of a late Romano-British cohort or more, managing by 
horses (which the first Saxons knew not) to fight his twelve 
battles far apart very swiftly, and thus preserving for a century 
and more the Roman line of the Fosse Way as the inland frontier 
between Celt and Saxon. No one now knows where was Mons 
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Badonicus, the hill where Gildas says Arthur fought his last and 
final victory which gave the Romano-British nearly a century of 
unparalleled prosperity and peace, before Ceawlin of Wessex 
went on the warpath. But I have always been tempted to place 
it on the westerly escarpment of ‘Ashdown’ itself, where to this 
day the village of Baydon looks towards Swindon one way and 
to the White Horse another; where the modern main road cuts 
through big ramparts; and where the old Roman road runs 
straight for many miles to Roman Corinium (Cirencester) from 
Spina (Speen). I have also unrepentantly been of opinion that 
the famous White Horse did not belong to our Saxon forefathers, 
but commemorated the Brito-Welsh-Roman victory near Bay- 
don over them; in fact, that it belongs to the Celts. At any rate 
it is more Celtic in design than Anglian, Saxon or Jutish. As a 
little bit of confirming evidence I would remind those who 
remain pious to the memory of G. K. Chesterton that Gildas 
refers to Arthur’s final victory over the Saxons at Mons Badonicus 
towards the end of the fifth century as having begun as an 
obsessio. In short, he was besieged, and he won by breaking out 
through the Saxons and scattering them, somewhat on a bigger 
scale than Apollinaris Sidonius’s gallant brother-in-law Ecdicius 
and his horsed troop contrived when they discountenanced the 
Visigoths who were besieging Clermont at about the same time. 

That Arthur was the last of the Romano-British mounted 
knights made him the first and foremost of medieval chivalry. 
This, Collingwood has established to the satisfaction of many. 
Yet who Arthur was remains a mystery. We only know cate- 
gorically, from Gildas, that he was not Ambrosius Aurelianus 
himself, also a mounted leader and one of the last of the Romans 
in England. What these cataphractt or heavy armed horsemen 
managed to win for their folk — and thus for the people of 
England and Wales as a whole — was well-nigh a century of 
peaceful coexistence and prosperous settlement: a foretaste of 
what was to come after Alfred 400 years later, when (the fighting 
over) Anglo-Saxons and Danes peacefully rendered the frontier 
between Danelaw and Anglian law unnecessary and so laid the 
foundations of all-England and all-Englishmen. That West 
Saxons ended this coexistence after 560, or Danes and Norse 
after g60, does not detract from the formative influences already 
at work among ordinary folk on both sides. 

One of the nicest things about Mr Blair’s book, and the 
spread of popular interest in our national beginnings to which it 
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testifies (and which it must encourage further), is the growing 
public concern about the tangible memorials to our old English 
forefathers. Since the seminal work of Baldwin Brown and 
Clapham, and since the popularization of motor vehicles, it is 
possible easily to inspect pre-Conquest buildings and sculpture 
in almost all parts of England south of a line from Scarborough 
to Liverpool, where there is much of it; and to inspect the rarer 
examples north of that line (Hexham, Escomb in Durham, 
Monkwearmouth, etc.). They are bunched significantly in 
valleys of fine alluvial soil which the Anglo-Saxons won from 
undergrowth or marsh: for example, up the eastern rivers along 
which their long narrow keels slid, from the Wash, around 
Peterborough and Northants, in Essex, along the upper Thames 
and Cotswolds, up the Salisbury Avon, along the Sussex coast, 
around Poole harbour, near the Severn, and in that western 
cradle of Celtic Christianity which includes Glastonbury, 
Malmesbury, Bradford-on-Avon and Wells. 

In one and the same place you will find a Celtic-plan church 
alongside medieval tithe or other timbered barns showing 
imported ‘Anglo-Saxon’ kinds of woodwork (e.g. Bradford-on- 
Avon, where the tithe-barn shows the woodwork of ecclesias- 
tical-pagan type, while Aldhelm’s Gallo-Roman masons’ work 
appears in the fine ashlar-laying of the lower courses of the little 
so-called ‘Saxon’ chapel, the latter, however, being purely Cel- 
tic in plan and elevation like Escomb, Durham). Or you will 
find a church plan imported from Augustine’s or Theodore’s 
Rome alongside later Anglian work (e.g. that miracle-church 
of Brixworth north of Northampton) or Saxon work proper (e.g. 
Breamore in Hampshire, Langford in Oxfordshire, Bibury in 
Gloucestershire, or Sompting in Sussex). St Benet in Cambridge, 
Avebury in Wiltshire, Wing in Buckinghamshire, and Stow and 
many another in Lincolnshire show intriguing mixtures of old 
Roman design or ground-plan with Anglian modifications. 
There is nothing distinctively Jutish remaining, if indeed — 
apart from their wonderful jewellery — the Jutes had anything 
distinct from the work of Saxons or Anglians to show. But here 
and there one still stands awestruck, face to face with the work 
of unknown craftsmen of our own Dark Ages, and senses their 
striving after something which was to be peculiarly of their own 
imagining and fashioning in their own day and age: e.g. the 
solid barbarism of Biscop’s west portal at Monkwearmouth, 
which Bede saw, and which Eddius says was built by masons 
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brought by Biscop from Gaul to work more Romanorum. It gives 
one a queer feeling among the shipyards and back-streets of the 
Wear and Tyne. In that quiet little jewel of a church at Ingle- 
sham, beloved of William Morris, in the ‘panhandle’ of North 
Wiltshire near Lechlade, one spies the tender ‘bowed Virgin’ 
bent above her Child, wrought by some nameless West Saxon, 
and now hardly ever visited. In Breamore one looks above the 
southern porticus and sees, at service any Sunday, the language 
of our forefathers cut deep in the voussoirs of the arch (which 
are huge through-stones) ‘Here is the Word made manifest to 
Thee’ — only no one but an Old English scholar could translate 
it now. In the crude interlacings of the font at Avebury, or the 
jambs of an arch at Britford near Salisbury, or on stonework at 
Barnack and Earls Barton in Northamptonshire, or on the 
miraculous standing crosses of the Anglian Midlands and North, 
or in the vivid and vital penmanship or brushwork of the equally 
miraculous books put out by Angle and Saxon, one suddenly 
feels that these were Menschen and of no mean kind, with whom 
we are kin, and to whom we — and all the world of the arts — owe 
much. 

It is no petty heritage that lies about us to-day. It is far more 
than most continentals can either claim or see, save only the 
Italians. And it is perhaps not fanciful to trace in this peculiar 
similarity between Italy and England, a similarity of dark 
origins, yet another similarity: namely, that of two practical 
peoples, one of the ancient world, the other of the Dark Age of 
Europe out of which came those nations and political ideas 
which are even now being in their turn superseded. 
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Out and About 


Passion and Pacificism 
sere A, MON AMOUR is certainly a ‘powerful’ film, 


and also a likeable one, in the sense that it is obviously 

on the side of the angels; but it provides an uncomfort- 
able experience. This discomfort might be considered an extra 
quality, if it were of the sort which is deliberately engineered to 
prevent the complacent relief of a tragic catharsis. I doubt 
whether it is. I suspect that what made me become restive 
before the end, and has kept me puzzled since, is a feeling of 
uncertainty as to what the film is being powerful about. 

It opens with close-ups of two naked bodies on a bed, caress- 
ing and talking post cottum. The camera explores their hills and 
hollows, as if they formed a piece of interlocking and slowly 
throbbing statuary. I think there is something to be said for the 
Lord Chamberlain’s rule about nudes being motionless; when 
they move, they become very moving. However, this lover’s 
knot is meant to be beautiful and vital; it is life, in contrast to 
the terrible scenes of the bombing of Hiroshima, which alter- 
nate with it. In the amorous half-light, the beast with two backs 
heaves creatively (at least in the sense that it is a closed human 
system of mutual satisfaction), while in the glare of burning 
Hiroshima mutilated bodies writhe in agony. So far, so good. 
The only uncertainty here is about which is more gruesome: the 
mutilation of humanity by the bomb or the turning of Hiro- 
shima into an atomic show-place, with toothy, smiling guides 
in charge of conducted tours. 

The second part of the film begins when the couple on the bed 
unwind and turn out to be a Frenchwoman, who has come to 
Hiroshima to take part in a film about peace, and a Japanese 
architect she has met the night before in a café. Both thought 
this would be a chance encounter, but it proves to be something 
deeper. The Frenchwoman is due to fly back to Paris in sixteen 
hours’ time; she cannot tear herself away from the Japanese, nor 
he from her. Eventually, she breaks down, tells him her life- 
story, and seems to decide to stay on in Hiroshima with him. 
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In Nevers, at the age of 18, she had a love affair with a soldier 
of the German army of occupation. On the day the town was 
liberated, he died in her arms after being shot by a partisan, 
and she had her hair cut off, the usual punishment for women 
who had consorted with the enemy. For months she was kept 
indoors by her parents, first through shame, and because she 
went out of her mind with grief. When she recovered, she was 
despatched to Paris, remade her life, married, had children and 
forgot about the past. The meeting with the Japanese has upset 
her, because he has become identified in her mind with the 
German. She relives the early drama, and an equivalence is 
established between Nevers and Hiroshima. At the end, the 
Japanese underlines this by saying that his name is Hiroshima 
and hers Nevers. 

I am not sure that I understand all this second part. It is true 
that the Frenchwoman’s private experience in Nevers and the 
destruction of the population of Hiroshima (including the 
family of the Japanese, but not his wife) are both aspects of the 
‘senselessness’ of war, and if you are against war because it is 
‘senseless’ you can deplore both happenings in the same way. 

My own view, however, is that the tragedy of a girl who has a 
love-affair with a German in Occupied France is a very different 
matter from the dropping of the atomic bomb, and that no 
purpose is served by combining them. Or at least, no ideological 
purpose. On the contrary, all the rather pretentious passages in 
the dialogue which try to establish the equivalence are for me 
overstrained and unconvincing. I felt right through that the 
film was endeavouring to make some general statement about 
war and peace, and only succeeding in giving — against the 
interesting background of Hiroshima — the story of one woman’s 
personal dilemma. The film is not really about war and peace 
at all; it is a love story by Marguerite Duras, very similar in 
quality to others of her novels, which are not concerned with 
general issues. The film seems to be about war and peace, 
because it is shot through with pacifist emotion; but that 
emotion, I regret to say, although worthy, is irrelevant, except 
to the initial documentary photographs of the atomic bombing. 

The basic story, as I see it, is as follows. The Frenchwoman 
had her first love-affair at 18 with a German whom the 
accident of war had brought to Nevers (had there been no war, 
she would never have met him, just as she would never have 
met the Japanese, had there been no Hiroshima). Her lover 
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was killed; she went out of her mind, not because she had 
estranged herself from French society, but because she had lost 
the man she intended to marry. If he had died of pneumonia, 
she would presumably have been just as upset. Later she forgets 
and patches up her life with another man (whom we never see). 
She goes to Hiroshima to act in a peace-film, and meets the 
Japanese who revives the early memory. She relives her grief, 
is worried about the fact that she has been, and is being, un- 
faithful to her memory of the German. Finally, she seems to 
come to the conclusion that, to be true to her deeper self, she 
has to stay with the Japanese, who both represents her lost 
lover and is going to obliterate his memory. Perhaps — although 
this was not quite clear to me - she also feels she has to stay 
where the terrible bomb was dropped. Her hysterical tussle 
with herself is extremely well done; Emmanuéle Riva plays the 
highly strung, distraught female to perfection; so effectively, 
indeed, that although you sympathize with her, you are very 
glad to see the last of her when the film ends. But clearly, she 
is the sort of woman who would have been in the same state 
had her first lover been a Frenchman who died in his bed 
before war was declared. She is exactly the sort of woman you 
get in one of Marguerite Duras’s best. novels, Les Petits Chevaux 
de Tarquinia, which is about a holiday in Italy. 

It is not easy to distinguish this at first sight, because the 
word ‘Hiroshima’ is kept ringing in your ears all the time, and 
the photographic tour of the town is so interesting. But the 
more I think about the film, the more convinced I am that it is 
right-hearted and wrong-headed. 

I am told that in the French provinces some members of the 
audience walked out, when they realized they were being asked 
to sympathize with a girl who had slept with a German. Such 
a reaction is not as stupid as it might first appear. If the heroine 
is a generally sensitive French girl of 18, the sort of girl who 
later is going to worry about the atomic bomb, then she would 
have worried in the first place about being in love with a 
German. There would have been a conflict of loyalties. I do 
not mean that she would have been necessarily ‘patriotic’ in 
the simple old-fashioned sense. She would, however, have seen 
the German as being connected with Nazi Germany, and this 
would have created a strain, even if he himself were completely 
non-political. In the film there is no hint of this: the girl is not 
a member of her French community; she is not a member of 
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any community at all; she is just a girl who is in love with a 
man, and who assumes that love should exist outside any social 
context. We all think it should when we are in love in a socially 
awkward way, but at the same time we know that it can’t. On 
this question of the relationship of a German soldier with an 
enemy of Germany, Hiroshima, mon amour is childish compared 
with the recent East-German film Die Sterne. 

Hiroshima, mon amour disregards this sort of moral problem 
altogether. For instance, the Frenchwoman has a husband and 
children in Paris, with whom she is ‘happy’. The Japanese has 
a wife with whom he is ‘happy’. Yet they go to bed together on 
the first evening they meet, and the Frenchwoman appears to 
decide to stay on in Japan. Both she and her Japanese are being 
faithful to the sudden feeling that has sprung up between them, 
but they are disregarding several prior commitments, which, 
incidentally, could easily have been left out of the film. Again 
the romantic egotism of this behaviour is somewhat veiled by 
the abnormal atmosphere of Hiroshima, but can it be over- 
looked for long? I am not judging them from a ‘puritanical’ 
point of view. This sort of sentimental revelation clearly happens 
every day, and sometimes has to take precedence over existing 
ties. In a real work of art, it could be dealt with independently 
of any explicit moral judgment. The trouble is that the tone of 
the film is a moralizing one, and morals are, in the last resort, 
indivisible. It is unconvincing to be high-minded about peace 
and war, if you show complete blindness to immediate moral 
issues. The dropping of the atomic bomb is the end-product in a 
chain reaction of moral insensitivity. You do little to stop that 
chain reaction if you smother your own private behaviour in 
Romanticism. True, there are signs in places that Marguerite 
Duras is trying to pull the film towards aesthetic impartiality: 
occasionally the Frenchwoman says ‘Je suis d’une moralité 
douteuse’, or words to that effect; but very soon the general, 
insistent implication that she is a totally innocent victim is re- 
established. 

My last objection to the film, which is of a similar kind, is 
difficult to express in a non-offensive way. It concerns the treat- 
ment of the Japanese, who are also presented here as being 
totally innocent. One can disapprove of the atomic bomb, and 
at the same time be no more sorry for the Japanese than one is 
for any of the victims of the war. There is more than a hint that 
the crime of the atomic bomb was so great that it wiped out the 
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Japanese war guilt. But it did not, no more than Hitler’s suicide 
exonerated him. The atomic bomb is a crime against humanity, 
and only against the Japanese in so far as they are part of 
humanity. And it is not a paradox to say that they themselves 
share the guilt. I cannot vibrate with a simple anti-war emotion 
just because I am watching a nice Japanese, who lost his 
family in Hiroshima, being sympathetic to a Frenchwoman 
who suffered in Nevers. I have never doubted that there were 
nice Japanese, just as I am naturally sympathetic to heart- 
broken women. I have the feeling that the nice Japanese no 
more thinks of himself as being involved in Japan’s collective 
responsibility than the Frenchwoman sees that her love-affair 
with the German had a social, as well as a personal, aspect. 
Unfortunately, the problems of peace and war are collective 
problems, the most complex of all collective problems, and you 
don’t begin to deal with them seriously, unless you show 
the relationship of each individual with his community. The 
Japanese is as romantically unattached as the Frenchwoman: his 
wife is in the hills, he doesn’t answer his telephone, he takes the 
day off work to follow the Frenchwoman around, they embrace 
at length in a public café, they never meet anyone the Japanese 
knows. I am not saying that this is impossible; I am saying that a 
Japanese who behaves like this, could find himself involved 
to-morrow in a new war, for which he would be partly respon- 
sible without knowing it. He is not a conscientious objector, 
because he has fought in the previous war; therefore he would 
presumably fight again. If you are not a conscientious objector, 
you can’t be a serious pacifist without having collective, that is, 
political attitudes, and acting on them. Pacifist emotion without 
politics is like petrol without a motor-car. 

I am afraid, then, that for me this film is spoiled by its roman- 
tic tushery. Even so, it is remarkable because of the picture 
it gives of a hysterical Frenchwoman in the garish setting of 
Hiroshima. Had it been content to show the despair of an 
average individual caught in the vast, incomprehensible 
documentary of the modern world, it might have been an 
artistic success. But it has over-reached itself as crudely as any 
Hollywood product. 


j. G. W. 
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The Aunt Edwina Affair 


' N J HEN I first went to see Mr William Douglas Home’s 
notoriously indestructible Aunt Edwina, nearly three 
months after the London first night which had 
apparently signalled its immediate liquidation, I was partly 
prompted by what is perhaps the grisliest of all motives for 
going to the theatre — a sense of duty, no less. I admired the 
author’s stamina in crusading to keep his play on the stage and 
his critics in their place, and I wanted to see what Mr Home 
was so aggressively defending in a kind of test-case against the 
press-jury’s power to sentence a play to death. But I was not 
expecting to enjoy myself, not after the virtually unanimous 
opposition of my colleagues, including some who have shown 
an astonishing ability to swallow pigswill and say they like it. 
I was not consoled en route to Hammersmith by the fact that, 
through Mr Home’s faith and works, the play had apparently 
found an audience (the success of some London long-runners is 
for me among the least sweet mysteries of life) ; though it seemed 
odd that a piece which had shocked the more sophisticated, 
hardened critics — ready to take incest and cannibalism in 
their stride — as ‘sick-making’ and ‘quite unbearable’ should 
have failed to stir up any moral indignation among mere paying 
customers. Expecting the worst, then, I settled down in a packed 
theatre — and had a mildly enjoyable evening. For most of the 
time, I was entertained. And I feel obliged to put that on 
record before I go any further in examining a few curious 
aspects of the Aunt Edwina affair, for although it would be silly 
to take Mr Home’s play too seriously its career does offer some * 
interesting sidelights on the theatrical scene. 

Aunt Edwina depends upon only one basic joke — the joke that 
Colonel Edward Ryan, D.S.O., M.F.H. changes into a woman 
while travelling home from the U.S.A. One joke is certainly 
not enough, but at the risk of seeming to bare a stunted moral 
sensibility I must confess it seems to me, as a joke, neither 
improper nor impossible; that as acted with Dame-like 
dignity by Henry Kendall, it was even sometimes a very good 
joke; and that the author has intermittently extracted some 
quite effectively broad fun from the situation, notably from the 
contrast between the social (not sexual) enormity of the event 
and the blimpish unflappability of the brave she-Colonel, so 
firmly anchored in his class that a mere change of gender 
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scarcely ruffles his assurance. What he really worries about is 
whether he will still be able to lead the local hunt. 

I am not suggesting that all my colleagues were wrong, and 
that Aunt Edwina is a good comedy. It is a clumsy piece of 
flimsy, splashed with sentiment, starving most of its cast. But, 
as I say, I found quite a lot of it entertaining; and during the 
past ten years I have seen inexpressibly duller, cheaper, nastier 
plays which have not only ‘scaped whipping’ but which have 
actually been recommended to an adult public. This puzzles 
me. Naturally discounting the possibility that my own reaction 
to Aunt Edwina is due to mental paralysis or critical perversity, 
why, I wonder, did the press pick on this piece with such 
relative violence ? 

First of all, there is the bogey of Bad Taste, exemplified by 
the spectacle of Henry Kendall in drag. This is by no means 
the first time that Mr Kendall has appeared to reverse his sex 
for the fun of it, and on such occasions his temporary trans- 
vestism has not only been loudly applauded by the audience 
(as it is, most deservedly, in Aunt Edwina) but also warmly 
acclaimed by the critics without a twitch of moral revulsion or 
righteous indignation. But that, of course, was different: it 
happened in pantomime and was therefore traditional, a part of 
the English way of life and all that. In spite of the recent 
heresy of male Boys, England still expects the mothers to be 
men and the heroes to be women at Christmas on the stage, and 
by opening in November Aunt Edwina was only just out of the 
sex-change season. Another precedent for this ‘revolting’ and 
‘unbearable’ spectacle may be found in Charley’s Aunt, the 
obvious begetter of Aunt Edwina. Men in trousers chasing men 
in skirts is the prime joke of this, the most successful farce ever 
written: the transvestite Lord Fancourt Babberley is courted by 
Mr Spettigue much as Colonel Ryan (in Mr Home’s dreariest 
scene) is wooed by Senator Joseph P. Bendle. But nobody 
protests about Charley’s Aunt because that — as H.M. Customs 
and Excise certified not long ago — is a classic, which of course 
makes all the difference to the moral temperature of the 
audience. Is there any other reason for the outraged cries 
provoked by Aunt Edwina? Yes, of course, say friends disgusted 
by Mr Home’s idea of entertainment: whereas the actor 
playing Lord Fancourt Babberley pretends to be a man 
pretending to be a woman, Mr Henry Kendall actually 
pretends to be a woman without any intermediate phase. And 
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that makes them squirm with embarrassment. But isn’t a 
male Dame in panto pretending to be a woman, too? Ah yes, 
they say, but everyone knows that he is a man: that is a con- 
vention of low comedy which takes no account of biology, by 
exploiting the time-honoured joke of masculine behaviour in ! 
feminine dress. Yet that is precisely the joke of Aunt Edwina: to \ 
watch Henry Kendall damed-up (as they say in panto), | 





grimly trying to fit his old masculine personality to his new 
feminine status, with an improvised past. The fact that the 
status is a matter of biological fact in the plot seems to me 
entirely irrelevant in the sphere of farcical comedy, except — 
and this is my main objection to Aunt Edwina — except where the 
author steps outside the convention and, by hinting that 
Colonel Ryan is in a tragic situation and knows it, lets senti- | 
mentality into a two-dimensional world that ought to be 
pumped dry of feeling. For most of the time, however, Colonel 
Ryan is presented as a comic figure without emotional 
contamination; and to be’ revolted by him, while accepting 
Aladdin’s Ma or Charley’s Aunt, merely because he was (on 
paper) born a man, seems to me an extraordinary example of 
confusing the facts of life with the facts of theatre, under the 
pressure of moral feeling. Sex-change may well seem, as The 
Times said, ‘unprepossessing’ as a subject for comedy; to laugh 
at it may be like laughing at a deformity, and a very rare 
deformity at that; but Aunt Edwina is not a comedy ‘about’ sex- 
change. It makes no attempt to show, with any degree of 
realism, what happens to a man who turns into a woman. It 
shows us a man dressed as a woman, and it is what the theatre 
shows us that counts. } 
Unresponsiveness to that ancient platitude about the nature 
of theatrical identity is not, however, the only reason why the 
faults of Aunt Edwina loomed so large for some understandably 
jaded critics. A kind of submerged class-feeling, I suspect, 
animated some of the surprisingly strong emotion aroused by 
this little trifle: not, I hasten to say, a personal but a professional 
class-consciousness, stirred by the sight of Mr Home’s un- 
ashamedly wealthy fox-hunters and guardees (who do not, I 
believe, make even a token protest about hard times). To 
complain that they are ‘anachronisms’ is nonsense, as even the 
most cursory riff through the Slickeys of daily and weekly press 
will show; but they are somewhat out-of-date on the stage, ' 
which, having belatedly discovered the existence of the lower : 
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classes, is currently working them to death. Nowadays drama- 
tists usually give the rich hell - or a good excuse: Mr Home 
quite rightly provides no apologies for the Ryans. Indeed he 
perhaps asks for trouble by showing them roaring with laughter 
at the news that a journalist has fallen into a sewage farm, ‘his 
proper element.’ Surfeited by country-house comedy as they 
are, some critics are perhaps inhibited by the very sight of 
another upper-middle-class setting, especially when they may 
assume — as fallible human beings — that the author (as the 
third son of an earl) sides with the Top against the Bottom 
People. But it would be a pity if with the help of such inverted 
snobbery the social outlook of the stage, so long framed by the 
French windows of a Wimbledon drawing-room, should now be 
restricted to the serving-hatch of a Soho kitchen. 

There is, of course, one solid reason why I may seem out of 
step with other critics: we saw a different production. Like 
every farce and comedy that ever was, Aunt Edwina had — after 
three months’ running — no doubt acquired an Inner Glow that 
had nothing to do with the author’s halo of martyrdom. Flaws 
in the writing which seem glaringly obvious on the first night 
are camouflaged in performance as the actors warm up with 
the help of a ‘real’ audience, viz. one not invited by the man- 
agement. Growing ‘business’ compensates for lack of wit. An 
atmosphere may be created in which what seemed passable in 
November may be riotous in January. But in the last resort, of 
course, Aunt Edwina’s first-night critics are unanswerable: they 
did their job by reporting their opinion of the play, and the 
fact that their opinion was signally and uniformly low does not — 
in itself — prove that they are (as Mr Home would have us 
believe) a danger to the theatre. 

The Aunt Edwina affair, indeed, illuminates not so much 
the dangers of the current system of criticizing plays as of 
exhibiting them. If the management presenting Mr Home’s 
play had had its way, Aunt Edwina would have been taken off 
within a week. That, you might say, would be no great loss 
to the gaiety of nations. But the erratic career of Aunt Edwina 
illustrates the fate of more illustrious victims of the West End 
system, such as Roots or Marching Song. When a management at 
last succeeds — often after a long wait — in finding a theatre for 
a play, it is usually obliged to agree that as soon as takings fall 
below a certain figure the theatre-lessee (the man in possession) 
can give the play-producing management notice to quit. That 
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is what happened to Roots, although business roeketed above 
the notice-level after the play’s eviction had been arranged. 
Often the manager doesn’t wait to see how business will go at 
the box-office: on the strength of a generally bad press after the 
first night, he will decide to close down the play at once and 
save his money. That is what nearly happened to Aunt Edwina, 
but the author believed enough in his play and its right to be 
seen to campaign against his backers and his critics, put his 
own money in the kitty, and demonstrate — in the end — that 
there was an audience for his comedy. The trouble is that, as 
things are, there is no time to mobilize an audience: in- 
creasingly, the West End moves towards the hit-or-flop pattern 
of Broadway. But the Aunt Edwina affair proves that this is not 
entirely inevitable, given a modicum of guts; it proves that the 
first-night verdict is not final, and should not be regarded as 
final; it proves that artists ought to answer back. There is still 
a curious, deadening prejudice that argument between 
creators and their critics is un-sporting and un-English, like 
throwing bottles at the umpire or jeering the referee. Perhaps 
Mr Home overplays his hand, perhaps his cue for argument 
seems trivial, but it’s a relief to see somebody breaking the 
silence — and, instead of just moaning about the theatre, doing 
something about it. 

RICHARD FINDLATER. 








The Month 


Paul Ignotus 


done his own special trick which is rather like 

Churchill’s. By his lofty and elusive outdatedness, he 
has outwitted the practically minded, the men of action and 
the men of defeat. In 1956, as well as in 1940, he saved the 
honour of France by opposing its standard-bearer, the Army, 
and by making common cause with those of whose patriotism 
he is unlikely to think very much. The analogy between his 
challenging his senior officers twenty years ago and his junior 
officers now must not be overstressed; even less must that 
between the Resistance uniting him for years with the 
Communists and the one-hour token-strike joined by the Com- 
munists in his favour. All the same, the similarities between the 
two situations are striking. On both occasions, he opposed the 
diehards of French militarism whilst concluding an alliance 
or at least a cease-fire with his Radical critics and Communist 
foes. The paradox of his position consisted, on both 
occasions, in his being, in many a way, even more of a diehard 
than those he challenged. The Pétain-Laval set-up, for all its 
determination to restore pre-Republican authority, included 
modern business-men coming right from the black market, and 
revolutionary public speakers versed in the techniques of sub- 
version. Soustelle started his public career as a Trotskyite, 
Ortiz as a dealer in everything, and the approach of the crack 
parachutist Massu to colonial problems, though surely not in 
touch with recent world developments, was even less distorted 
by the visions of ancient French Royal, Imperial or Republican 
grandeur, or gloire, or vertu. De Gaulle has often been ridiculed 
for being under the spell of such historical reminiscences. Quite 
rightly so. But there are moments which turn such limitations 
into greatness. Such are the moments when up-to-date pettiness 
grows into a monster — the monster of capitulation to the 
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motorized Cannibal in 1940, or that of enthroning motorized 
Cannibalism in 1960. 
* * . 

In a greater and less flamboyant style, this was Winston 
Churchill’s achievement in his and his country’s finest hour. 
His Conservative fellow-members whom he succeeded in over- 
ruling were in many respects more modern than he was: they 
thought in terms of business deal and local government whilst 
he was cherishing the idea of imperial greatness. Why did 
Labour, Liberals and even Communists prefer him to the 
Appeasers ? Some of them would answer that ‘because he is the 
lesser evil’. Surely he did not want to be more than that — not 
by the standards of those ready to sacrifice the British Empire 
in order to placate either English idealists, or continental 
Marxists, or Hindu nationalists, or even American capitalists. 
‘What is ours we hold,’ he fiercely declared in the middle of the 
war when victory just started being in sight. Victory has since 
been gloriously achieved but what was ‘ours’ has not been 
held; subsequent governments — first Labour, but later also 
Conservative — prided themselves on the way they helped first 
India and then other colonies to part company with them. Sir 
Winston, then Mr Churchill, first shook his head disapprov- 
ingly but seems ever since then to have taken the developments 
in good spirits. His is a rich and successful life. He may only 
have stood up for what seemed the ‘lesser evil’ to the Radical 
and may seem to-day a Paradise Lost to a convinced Churchil- 
lian; but he achieved the greatest of things by averting the 
greatest evil and saving his island for new attempts to create a 
Paradise on Earth, attempts probably failing but interesting, 
and following lines which neither Radicals nor Churchillians 
could foresee. 

* * * 

‘Victory for Socialism’ may be right in urging more 
nationalization in Britain, but the one thing it will not achieve 
through it is victory for socialism. Nationalization may 
facilitate technical improvements and simplifications in one 
field as it may swell-up red-tape and bureaucratic clumsiness 
in others. It may speed up capital investments where necessary, 
and help industry expand. It may, in particular, strengthen 
the machinery at the disposal of National Defence. This has, 
in spite of many blunders and set-backs, triumphantly been 
achieved by Russia, and the favourite argument of nineteenth- 
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century believers in the omnipotence of private competition, 
that state-owned enterprise must ipso facto be inefficient, can 
no longer be taken seriously by anyone facing the facts of life 
and the facts of death in motorized warfare. 

Even less seriously can be taken the belief inherited from 
nineteenth-century codifiers of Scientific Socialism that 
nationalization would ‘put an end to the exploitation of man 
by man’. Under Communist governments, whatever their 
achievements or shortcomings, the difference between the 
powers of individuals are greater, and the rates of exploitation 
of groups of men by groups of men are subsequently more 
powerful, than in most of the present-day ‘mixed’ economies. 
Mr Mikardo deplores in Tribune that ‘at present about one- 
fifth of our economy is publicly owned and the remaining 
four-fifths privately owned. This proportion,’ he carries on, 
‘ensures that the major decisions about our economy are not 
made, as in a democracy they should be, by the elected 
Government, but by the largely self-appointed directors of 
private companies. ...’ But cannot the major decisions always 
be checked by a Parliament where there is one, and cannot 
practically all decisions be concealed from public control 
where the privileged group of men, acting as the State, con- 
trols not only the means of production but also the means of 
legislation ? 

Such dangers were envisaged long ago. They were indeed at 
the time when Scientific Socialism started. Both Napoleon III 
and Bismarck created despotic empires (very mildly despotic 
by twentieth-century standards) which now and then earned 
them the tribute or censure that they were creating ‘state 
socialism’, not always disliked by Proudhon and Lassalle. But 
Marxists and most other spokesmen of a social revolution 
would never had dreamt of appreciating them as steps towards 
a more democratic economy. Their idea was, that state 
monopoly as such would by no means be better than the rule 
of private capital so long as there was no change in the political 
leadership. But once the ruling set-up lost their power over the 
State, it would be different. ... =~ 

Since then, they have lost it in Russia, and it is not different. 
They have lost much of it in Britain, and it is only slightly 
different. Anyway, the important differences have been 
created by expanding rights and improved living conditions 
which may be dependent on the transfer of capital but cannot 
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be measured by it. Mr Michael Foot and Mr Mikardo are 
known as the ‘Left’ in the Labour Party, and Mr Jay as the 
‘Right’. This may be so, but their different attitudes towards 
nationalization does not warrant that pigeon-holing. To be of 
the ‘Left’ should entail a bold effort to see things free of 
inherited illusions, and the first thing a modern Socialist or, 
for that matter, a modern Liberal should recognize is that the 
question whether in one or another country it is wise to 
nationalize one or another branch of industry is to be decided 
on the grounds of technological possibilities and book-keeping, 
and not on the grounds of ideology. 


* * * 


The key problem of social happiness to-day is transport. 
This could I think be proved by mass-observers and statisticians 
exploring the sufferings of an average individual, expressed in 
minutes per day, due to circumstances which affect all of them 
alike. I have in my own amateurish way gone into the matter 
and came to this conclusion. I am living in a huge and com- 
paratively well-to-do city, the capital of a “You’ve never had it 
so good’ kingdom and can observe people worn down every 
day by hours of wearisome queueing-up and harassing travels 
in overcrowded trains, simply because they do not own a car. I 
know many who do own a car but feel they would suffer so 
much from traffic jams and parking difficulties that they prefer 
to dispense with its use. Again, many take the risk day after 
day and pay for it by wracking their nerves. Then, they would 
discuss the scourge of car accidents and the like which grows 
more horrible as the means of communication approach 
perfection. We are indeed approaching the year of travels to 
the moon with return tickets, and it only takes some hours for 
a person on a jet-plane from London airport to get to another 
continent. But to get from the East End to London airport 
takes him almost as long as that. 

Such are the sufferings of people who on the whole do not 
lack the money to fill their stomachs and who do not run about 
bare-footed unless they do it for pleasure or health. What 
about the misery-stricken hundreds of millions? Fundament- 
ally, the same applies to them. To grow potatoes and produce 
footwear for all who need them seems easier than to get them 
to the places where they are most needed. Ancient Rome dis- 
covered that good roads were the foundation of world power. 
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It might be the discovery of our age that good roads are the 
foundation of world welfare. 


* * * 


Your policemen are wonderful. I take my wife’s word for it 
who, as a keen and jam-exhausted motorist, has often had 
exchanges with them. She often cursed their vigilance and their 
bunches of keys suitable for any car-lock. Whether ‘Pink Zone’ 
is a blessing or a disaster has not yet been decided either by her 
or by anybody else (except I think Mr Marples). The policemen 
are as good as the system when they serve it; but they serve 
men and women rather than a system whenever they can. One 
morning she had to dash to Wigmore Street to obtain a 
medicine for the baby, through jam and Pink Zone and all the 
rest. Where to park? Her usual parking place was crowded 
with policemen towing away the empty cars. She accosted one 
of the car-hunters: ‘Where could I stop for a moment, I must 
hurry to the chemist’s shop for a medicine,’ — ‘For a medicine? 
Pull up right here, Madam’. He not only allowed her to stop 


there but volunteered to guard the car whilst she was calling 
at the chemist’s. 
* * * 


Yes, it takes some minutes to cross the Channel, but in their 
minds the French seem to be as far from the English as they 
have ever been. I do not mean John Bull and Marianne who 
are always willing to make a match when their dislike of a third 
person makes them love each other. Xenophobia is no barrier 
between them. But there seem to be great barriers between 
those least affected by xenophobia. I mean the leftish intel- 
lectuals in the two countries. 

In Britain, they have concentrated, during the last few 
years, on the anti-nuclear campaign. In France, the whole 
phenomenon is non-existent. Frenchmen may argue about 
whether it is worth spending large public funds on a venture 
which is likely to give impetus to anti-French propaganda 
amongst African nations, but whether the device utilized in 
that venture might or might not be instrumental in ultimately 
blowing up the world is a question about which none of them 
can be bothered. Surely the reason is not an inability to follow 
a universal trend of thoughts; this would by no means be 
typical of the French. But they have got other theoretical 
worries. I witnessed several heated public discussions in Paris, 
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very well attended, exploring the question whether Marx’s 
tenets were well interpreted by one or another Marxist school. 
I do not think that such a discussion evening would have the 
slightest chance of attracting an audience in London. 

Altogether the main anxieties underlying the anti-nuclear 
campaign seem to me a rather insular business. This may be 
sad since the matter involved is surely not confined in import- 
ance to these isles. Einstein’s equations and Bertrand Russell’s 
syllogisms hold good irrespective of the continent, race and 
form of government whose people show an understanding. 
Nonetheless, Japan and Germany are, as far as I know, the 
only countries where the mass effort to prevent world extermi- 
nation had some noteworthy echo, and even there it was 
nothing when compared with what it has been in Britain. 

In Britain, no doubt, it has been tremendous. I cannot say 
it has been a success. I would rather agree with the contention 
made by Mr Hartley in these columns last month that ‘the 
barrage of propaganda intended to make our flesh creep’ has 
degenerated the anti-nuclear campaign into an ‘infinite series 
of hikes to rocket sites’ which no one at the bottom takes 
seriously any longer. The fault lay not with the starting point 
of the campaign which was as serious as any issue can be. But 
the way it was presented has turned it into a laughing-stock. 
The campaigners constantly overstrained their imagination to 
impress the indifferent and to silence the opponent, and by 
doing so confounded things which, however serious in them- 
selves, cannot possibly be discussed on the same level of 
reference. Once embarked on demonstrating the wickedness of 
the Bomb, they took it for granted that their persuasive power 
would make up for an international system of inspection — an 
assumption which, if put in so many words, would not have 
been accepted by anyone in his senses. The projection of 
possible horrors was also unfortunate, if only for being 
delivered in one breath. The dangers of artificial radiations 
till recently unknown (of which ‘fall-out’ is but one) are a 
serious matter indeed. The danger that mankind should be 
exterminated through weapons created by men is the most 
serious matter on earth. But to say that mankind may be 
exterminated and, in addition, fifty thousand men affected by 
leuk emia is a joke. 

. * * 


I am glad that Silone’s Tempo Presente reprinted my ‘Out 
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and About’ note in the January issue of THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY on the hot-air spread by the Secretariat of the 
Société Européenne de Culture in its zeal for East-West 
dialogues. I repeat that it is not the importance of such 
dialogues which I doubt; but because I think them important 
I feel that they should be bolder and more far-reaching in their 
subjects than what government representatives feel they can 
afford. The persecutions of men of letters for their opinions in 
any country of the world can on no account be barred from 
such discussions. I am in the meantime convinced that there 
are subjects which may sincerely be discussed and perhaps even 
agreed upon by Soviet and liberally minded Western intel- 
lectuals, whatever their differences of outlook. I should just 
mention one of them — the question of how far Fascism has 
survived. The daubing of swastikas, though a fairly trivial and 
puffed-up matter in itself, may be a warning. So may Mr Colin 
Wilson’s smug remark — candid and revealing in its thought- 
lessness, I should add — in his letter in the last issue of THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, dissociating himself on account of 
his youth from those who feel that ‘a total horror of Fascism is 
still a very active component in their minds.’ 

I do not, of course, suggest that Mr Wilson thinks like the 
swastika-daubers do, nor that the swastika-daubers think at 
all. What worries me more is that I have come across masses 
of people who are willing to think that the cause for which the 
Axis fought could not after all have been so bad, as its major 
adversaries have since then turned out to be villains them- 
selves. Amongst Hungarian refugees, in this country as well as 
West Germany and the Argentine, books and periodicals are 
circulated glorifying the Nazi war effort in terms like this: 


*,.. To-day we have definite proof that the Germans tried 
most earnestly to establish co-operation and partnership among 
the European élite. They were not looking for “‘Quislings’’ but 
for those who were considered good patriots in their own 
country, people dedicated to the cause of their own native 
land. An almost exaggerated idealism pervaded the élite of 
the National Socialist Revolution. ...They recognised that 
the individual has social rights. . . .’ (The World Conquerors, by 
Louis Marschalko, Joseph Sueli Publications, London, 1958, 
P- 75+) 

This is a quotation from its English edition. Even publications 
of scholarly standing contain eulogies of war criminals who should 
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be regarded as noble personalities simply because it was under 
Communist domination or, at least, with Communist approval 
that they were sentenced to death or imprisonment. Incident- 
ally, such tendencies to exonerate Fascists and denigrate those 
who fought them have not been confined to the West of the 
Iron Curtain. In the Hungary of the Stalinist peak-years, a 
record of pro-British or pro-American activities during the war 
went down as ‘treachery’ with the Security Police and its 
puppet judges, whereas former Fascists who had, after all, 
‘fought for their country’ were quite generously rewarded for a 
qualified (pro-Soviet but not pro-Allied) change of heart. After 
Stalin’s death this tendency first vanished, but later, after the 
reoccupation of Hungary in 1956, has again to some extent 
been revived. I am sure, however, that persons such as e.g. 
Ilia Ehrenburg, for all their diplomatic devotion to the 
directives of the Kremlin, could not possibly be happy about 
anything which, even at the expense of the West, may result 
in vindicating Fascist persons or practices. Intellectuals of 
‘East and West’ may find a way of synchronizing their efforts 
to drive home to their respective peoples that, whatever their 
differences to-day, they had good reasons to fight together 
against the Axis, and that their war, after all, was won. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of the TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Psychosomatism 

Sir, — ‘One reputable daily,’ Oliver Jelly writes in your February 
number, ‘ended its review on another journalist’s book on this 
subject by saying that if the medical profession disliked the book, 
their duty was to tell plainly why.’ As the author of the book, I am 
interested in Mr Jelly’s explanation why the reviewer’s plea 
remained unanswered: “The medical profession is very largely only 
articulate within itself, and because the interest of “‘craze’’ or good 
copy does not encourage any differing opinion within the print.’ 
If this means what I take it to mean — that the profession clings to 
the notion, as old as the witch-doctor, that medicine is a mystery 
which ought to be kept beyond lay comprehension — so much the 
worse for the profession; and I am grateful to Mr Jelly for his 
attempt — the first I have seen, in a lay periodical — to put forward 
the profession’s arguments against what he calls ‘psychosomatism’ — 
a term new to me; but let us not get sunk in semantics. 

Unfortunately, Mr Jelly’s acquaintance with the subject appears 
to be slight. “The good psychosomatist,’ he writes, ‘now claims that 
“emotion is basic to all illness” ’, and he goes on to refute this dogma 
by a simple question: ‘Can physical illness ever be explained purely 
on an emotional causality?’ Of course it cannot — but no ‘good 
psychosomatist’ ever suggested that it could. Nevertheless Mr 
Jelly’s choice of ground is significant, because it reflects a common 
medical (and public) objection to psych-anything medicine, based 
on the reluctance to believe in any causal connection between 
emotion and organic illness. 

Common-sense may suggest that the notion is absurd. But is it? 
We all know that certain common physical symptoms can be 
psychogenic — produced by emotional, as well as by physical 
disturbance: we flush for shame or anger, as well as from exertion; 
we cry from sorrow, as well as from sliced onions. It should come 
as no surprise, then, to find that research has shown that emotional 
disturbance can result in actual physical illness. Wolff was able to 
demonstrate that headaches and rashes can be induced experiment- 
ally by discussing emotionally ‘loaded’ topics with patients; and the 
results of Selye’s parallel experiments, inducing ‘frustration’ in 
animals, point in the same direction. Psychosomatic research has 


revealed that almost every common disease can have an emotional 
component. 
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But the medical profession is reluctant to accept this evidence. 
Mr Jelly says that ‘no one is allowed to raise a voice’ against 
psychosomatism; in my own experience most doctors do not even 
trouble to raise a voice against it, they simply continue to ignore it - 
even when they are treating illnesses where the emotional com- 
ponent is most often manifest. Every time my daughter, aged four, 
has her hair washed her body comes out in a rash, which might 
be alarming; but the connection between the symptoms, which 
soon disappear, and her fear established in infancy of getting soap 
in her eyes is so obvious that they cause no concern. Such skin 
symptoms often recur from time to time in adult life, sometimes 
becoming chronic; but how many general practitioners, and how 
many dermatologists, automatically look into the psychogenic 
possibilities when patients come to them with eczema or dermatitis 
or rashes of any kind? Very few. 

A psychosomatist always tries to assess the part emotional 
disturbance may have played. But no psychosomatist argues that 
all illness is psychogenic, or even that emotion is ‘basic’ to illness. 
In many cases the emotional disturbance is trivial in itself; impor- 
tant only as a precipitant — as ‘the last straw’. The psychosomatist 
admittedly tends to lay particular emphasis on it, but this is largely 
because it is so neglected in current medical practice; he wants to 
redress the balance, but he certainly would not argue that the 
emotional should be studied to the exclusion of the physical. In 
many illnesses, he would admit, the physical side is all-important; 
given enough Strontium-go in the atmosphere and we would all be 
dead. But the number of diseases where the physical side can be 
safely assumed to be the only side that matters have diminished. As 
Mr Jelly himself admits (and it is more than some of his colleagues 
do), the idea that a bacillus or a virus are the cause of illness is now 
discredited; they are only the agents. We are all assailed every 
minute by billions of hostile organisms, but we are not all ill. Why? 

Psychosomatists believe, with Claude Bernard, that each of us 
possesses a built-in homeostatic mechanism designed to keep us 
healthy; and when it fails the break-down usually indicates that 
something is wrong with the mechanism, rather than that it has 
been overwhelmed by outside forces. In other words, psycho- 
somatists concentrate on treating the patient rather than the 
disease. And in case this sounds like a verbal quibble, consider what 
happens to the vast majority of people who are ill for no definable 
reason to-day; they are sent for a round of tests to hospitals and 
clinics, and if their symptoms cannot be explained by pathology 
their doctors impatiently tell them that there is nothing really the 
matter with them. But there is: they are in pain, perhaps, or feel 
below par; and either they go to quacks, or begin to dose them- 
selves with off-prescription drugs or patent medicines. 

To the psychosomatist these people are patients even if they have 
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no ascertainable disease; and he feels that appropriate treatment 
should be found for them. Further, he would argue that many of 
the people whose sym ptoms can be explained by pathology need a 
different type of treatment from the one they now get; particularly 
if they are suffering from one of the innumerable ‘-itis’ diseases, 
in which all that the diagnosis has done is reveal the nature of the 
disease — not its cause. The causes of persistent ill-health, he insists, 
must be looked for in the patient’s heredity, constitution, home, 
work, recreation, hobbies, vices, state of mind — in short, in his 
personality. 

This does not mean that psychosomatists attribute all illnesses, 
invariably, to states of mind. The mind can dictate the nature of 
illness — and does so, in the case of hysteria; but as a rule the 
influence is indirect. Something goes wrong with our lives; this puts 
our homeostat out of order; as a result we may be unable to digest 
properly (and so we get stomach ulcers); or we fall a victim to a 
virus which in the ordinary way we could easily have resisted. 

Each of us tends to have a constitutional weakness which acts as 
a kind of a fuse: if things go wrong, we get ‘our’ headaches or back- 
aches or rashes or stomach trouble. And this can extend even to a 
major illness like T B: Kissen has shown in his research into T B in 
Scotland that the actual onset of the disease, or relapse after 
recovery, is significantly often related to an emotional crisis. 
Similar research into cancer in the U § has also produced some — 
though not so striking — results; the foolishness of regarding cancer 
as a purely physical disease, unaffected by the patient’s emotional 
state, is at last beginning to be recognized. Mr Jelly tells us, in- 
credulously, ‘Even cancer has been called a disease of unhappiness’ ; 
he might mention that it was no lay journalist — no crackpot — who 
put forward the idea; it was Sir Heneage Ogilvie in the Lancet. 

Psychosomatism is not, therefore, a ‘craze’. Until less than a 
century ago every great medical school — Hippocratean and 
Christian alike — subscribed to what Mr Jelly sneers at as the 
‘argot’ of treating ‘the whole man’. Pasteur, though regarded as the 
father of mechanistic medicine, himself repudiated that paternity; 
not the germ, he urged, but the terrain - the patient which the germ 
attacks — is important. It is, in fact, mechanistic medicine which 
now can be seen to be the craze; enormous though its contribution 
has been to the prevention and cure of certain diseases, it has done 
nothing to check disease in general, as the size of National Health 
bills and the amount the public spends on dosing itself with patent 
medicines attest. 

But Mr Jelly need not be alarmed for the future when the 
mechanistic fallacy is abandoned. It will not mean, as he seems to 
think, a new world in which the doctor devotes his time to removing 
every kind of emotional stress. As Selye (whose work Mr Jelly might 
with profit read) has always insisted, stress is a prerequisite of life: 
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the only unstressed human being is a corpse. What psychosomatic 
medicine hopes to do is to learn how to remove the irrelevant, the 
unnecessary, the dangerous stresses — particularly those which arise 
in the unconscious, and which produce the phobias, the nagging 
worries, the neuroses which distract rather than stimulate. In short, 
it aims to get the patient to know himself. 

And this makes nonsense of Mr Jelly’s contention that ‘psycho- 
somatism sets out to throw the whole blame of illness on the patient 
and then bolster him with false, optimistic and perhaps chemical 
bravery.’ ‘Blame’? True, a patient will be encouraged to under- 
stand the extent he is responsible for his own illness — but why not? 
Mr Jelly would hardly wish to persuade alcoholics to blame the 
bottle rather than their own difficulties; and there is no reason why 
patients should be encouraged — in the way they still are — to regard 
illness as something that can always be attributed to outside forces, 
germs and bugs, when in fact the trouble is within them. So far from 
encouraging false optimism — so far from trying to disguise the 
nature of his weakness from the patient — the whole point of psycho- 
somatics is to enable him to understand it, and by doing so, to 
learn how to eliminate or to control his weaknesses. 

I do not know where Mr Jelly studied psychosomatism; but I 
suggest that, before he returns to the controversy, he tries at least 
to understand the psychosomatists’ point of view, instead of 
attributing to them a succession of grotesque opinions which, I can 
assure him, none of them hold. Yours, etc., 

39 MONTAGU SQUARE, W.1. BRIAN INGLIS, 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — Mr Colin Wilson contrasts his own ‘detached’ approach 
to fascism with Mr Toynbee’s ‘emotional’ attitude. Let us grant the 
truth of this in the implied sense that Mr Toynbee gets more 
excited about fascism than Mr Wilson. The assumption is con- 
sistent with the view that the fortunate, youthful Wilson is capable 
of clear-headed judgements which poor old Toynbee can hardly 
hope to achieve. 

It is also consistent with another view. Despite his emotion 
(shared after all by sensitive people younger than himself) Mr 
Toynbee may be a competent investigator who does not permit his 
emotion to cloud his judgement. Despite his ‘detachment’, Mr 
Wilson may be incapable of assessing evidence or may be bemused 
by a type of philosophizing not altogether remote from fascist modes 
of thought. 

I shall not attempt to decide which view is the more plausible. 

Yours faithfully, 


41 ARNOTT ROAD, D. G. MURDOCH, 
BLACKPOOL, LANCS, 





Book Reviews 


THE GREEK EAST AND THE LATIN WEST: A _ Study in the 
Christian Tradition. By Philip Sherrard. (Oxford University Press, 
1959; 255.) 

It is more than a century now since the Orthodox tradition of 
patristic theology began to be studied in this country. Even after so 
long a time the number of those who are familiar with its basic 
principles is still small. To an inner group of these the author of this 
important work of scholarship and interpretation belongs. 

The contention that belief influences conduct and the course 
and shape of events is often looked on with suspicion to-day. The 
historian tends to think that history itself has some inner compelling 
power and that the exposition of exterior events provides an explana- 
tion of them. The argument of this book is consistently contrary to 
this superficially objective standpoint. The form of ecclesiastical 
government that arose in the East and the West has, for instance, 
become increasingly different primarily because of the difference of 
basic ideas rather than by some evolution of historical events. The 
introduction of changes in the historical Creed of the Church, the 
rise of the Papacy and the emphasis on institutionalism in the West 
is traceable to the working-out of differing interpretations of the 
original and basic Christian tradition. 

Dr Sherrard begins with a study of the Roman pagan world into 
which Christianity came, the Roman background that by the fourth 
century after Christ had failed to secure the unity of the Empire 
which fell into the hands of Constantine, sole ruler of both the East 
and the West. The Christian Church, which in spite of obloquy and 
savage persecutions had shewn itself able not only to live its own 
independent life but to prosper and spread throughout the in- 
habited world, was adopted by him because it promised hope and a 
new vigorous alternative to the twilight of the old Religion. The 
Edict of Milan and the Peace of the Church was truly a new 
beginning and joyfully accepted as such. Dr Sherrard does not 
regard the establishment of the Christian Church as a disaster, 
but he emphasizes the truth that it is not primarily either an 
institution or a philosophy, but a way of life entered on by 
initiation, followed by a sharing in the saving knowledge of God’s 
redemptive relation to man and rightly ordered participation in the 
Mysteries, especially of the Eucharist, by which Christ in present 
power as Head constitutes the Church as His Body wherever the 
faithful are gathered, and through which Christians repeat in 
themselves the stages of the new life which is to find its goal in the 
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deification of the human personality. That this definition should 
sound strange to us in the West to-day is the measure of the latent 
divergence between East and West, and a presage of the breach in 
Christendom that has actually supervened. 

But from another point of view, and this a very complex one, 
namely the nature of God Himself, an even more disastrous cleavage 
was to take place. Making use for their own purposes of both 
classical Greek and Hellenistic concepts, the Greek Fathers (yet 
of course also Fathers of undivided Christendom) insisted for an 
approximate expression of the mysterious truth, on a valid dis- 
tinction between the unknowable super-essential Divinity, beyond 
existence, relationship or any category of the human mind, and the 
Being of God as revealed to man in His divine energies and powers, 
and especially in the mystery of the Divine Trinity. A partaking of 
the divine nature by redeemed man cannot refer to the super- 
essential Divinity, it can only be realized through the exercise of 
the divine energies and powers. The Latin mind, and especially the 
Scholastic mind, following Aristotle, abolished this distinction, and 
with it the conception of human destiny as a real participation 
in the divine nature. God is unknowable, they insisted, except 
through the evidence of the senses, and that knowledge is only 
analogous and paradigmatic. The mysteries of the Christian 
religion can only be grasped by faith, and not by any directly 
imparted divine gnosis of God or the self in God. 

It would, however, be a gross simplification of the relation of 
Eastern theology to Latin to suppose that this distinction has 
always been clearly opposed throughout history. The story of the 
Middle Ages is one of a great decline in Greek theological learning, 
following on the progressive decay and ruin of the Eastern Empire 
and the need for Greek students to find higher education in Western 
centres of learning such as Paris, Bologna, Oxford, and above all, 
Padua. On the one hand there is, however, the great and crowning 
teaching of St Gregory Palamas, the following through of the 
Eastern tradition by St Simeon the New Theologian, and Nicholas 
Cabasilas, while on the other hand there is the emergence of a pagan 
revival of Platonism in the fifteenth century, centring round the 
personality of Gemistus Phlegon, so largely responsible for the non- 
Christian character of the University of Padua in his time, leading 
down through a chain of disciples to the spirit that lay behind the 
formation of the Kingdom of Greece in the early nineteenth century 
under the intellectual influence of Adamantios Korais. It is a strange 
story that is thus unfolded, and one that destroys many idols of the 
uncritical philhellene. The marvel is that Orthodoxy survived, and 
that it has risen again, jealously guarded in the dark days by the 
monasteries both in Russia and on Mount Athos, and always there, 
however inarticulately, in the devout Orthodox laity. But it is also 
the story of the progressive and inevitable secularization of European 
thought, and the preparation for the neo-pagan of to-day; a return 
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perhaps to the situation in which the world found itself in the fourth 
century; yet not entirely so, since the neo-pagan may be worse off 
than the worshipper of the old gods, less in control of himself and of 
the world whose secrets he is discovering. The author makes it 
clear that he believes that Christianity is still fundamentally the 
true spiritual tradition of the west, and its judge; that its principles 
are best perceived in a non-Christian world, and that its essentials 
are beyond contamination. 

Some apology must be made by the reviewer for this inadequate, 
partial and probably bowdlerized summary of an outstanding and 
theological work, by no means easy to read, but of great insight and 
depth. It is indicative of a new spirit in Orthodoxy returning to its 
origins and now capable of holding its own here and on the 
Continent and across the Atlantic in a way that was impossible in 
the Middle Ages and, later, under Turkish rule. Fr. Gill S. J. in his 
recent study of the Council of Florence-Ferrara-Lateran makes it 
very clear that the Greek delegation to the Council was of poor 
quality and easily outmatched by the Latins, and that only a 
handful of theologians among the Greeks was capable of stating 
their case. It may be added that the comparative ease with which 
agreement was reached in the Council can be explained by the fact 
that the Greeks were already deeply influenced by Scholasticism, 
which thus provided a common climate of thought and expression, 
and that little or nothing of the great themes of patristic theology 
set out here so powerfully in Dr Sherrard’s book reached the 
debates recorded in either the Greek Acts or the Latin, or the 
Memoirs of Silvester Syropoulos. In a new confrontation of East and 
West, should it come about to-day, the situation promises to be 
very different, not so much because the cleavage and drifting apart 
has increased, but because the East is now vocal and eager to state 
its own claim to its traditional theology, and capable intellectually 
and spiritually of doing so. 

AUSTIN OAKLEY. 


ECLISSI DELL’ INTELLETTUALE. By Elemire Zolla. (Bompiani, 
Milan. 1,500 lire.) 

PORTRAIT OF A MAN UNKNOWN. By Nathalie Sarraute. Preface 
by J-P. Sartre. Translated by Maria Jolas. (John Calder. 18s.) 

One of the features of the contemporary intellectual scene is a 
dialogue of the deaf which goes somewhat as follows: 


A.: We urgently need more and more and more skilled bakers. 
B.: But man does not live by bread alone. 
A.: Go and tell that to the Africans (Asians, Indians, Eskimos). 
B.: But I’m telling you. (Alternatively: I have told them). 

This dialogue can be repeated da capo indefinitely and with infinite 


variations. It was recently performed by Sir Charles Snow and a 
talented company. 
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Signor Zolla takes the rdéle of B. so there is nothing in his book 
about the need for more technicians and engineers as shock troops 
in the struggle between Europe, America and Russia for primacy in 
assisting in the industrialization of Africa and Asia. But that does 
not mean there is nothing in his book. It is a difficult book to review 
because the argument is familiar and its value depends upon how 
well it is developed, and this is not easy to convey by brief translated 
extracts. The book consists of five broadcast talks on Literature and 
Industry, with six other pieces devoted to similar themes. They 
amount to an indictment of the trahison des clercs. Perhaps the 
following extracts will give some idea of his attitude, though they 
cannot do justice to his wide learning, his penetration, or his 
eloquence. 

On sex: 


In our gambler’s universe the emancipation of woman merely ties 
her to the wheel of the rationalism in vogue, and sexual freedom 
offers no meaningful experience; the great modern novels make it 
tragically clear that the whole thing is a gamble. 

The love-gambler invents the play of two ‘partners’ who must follow 
the rules; and no wonder the love-game becomes a bore after all the 
limited number of combinations it affords have been exploited. In 
Proust, love is precisely a game, in which you advance, retreat, 
‘bluff’, and lose your stake if you make a slip. The atrocious principle 
of this love-game is — ‘in order to win, you mustn’t care if you win or 
not, and then it won’t matter if you lose.’ This is a familiar trick of 
the superstitious gambler who hopes to control chance by simulating 
detachment. 


On entertainment: 


Further, the culture-industry makes it possible to eliminate the 
irrevocable and unique character of a lovers’ meeting. The cinema 
is especially adapted to this purpose. . . . 


After listing a few statements by teen-agers about film-stars: 


The addiction to obsessional emotions, stimulated by phantoms and 
experienced in common, is both the symptom of an unfathomed 
loneliness and an additional barrier to any real experience, which 
will either conform to the cinematic déja vu or else will seem hollow . . . 
But even worse than the obvious imbecility of the ‘fans’ is the effect 
of the cinema and mass illustrateds upon the everyday behaviour of 
people who are apparently advised and ironic about it. (Have you 
ever noticed that people go to the cinema in company, so as to have 
accomplices in ill-doing? Have you ever noticed the wan expression 
on their faces as they come out ?) 


On art and thought: 


Artists, too, are aware of the abjectness of the culture-industry and 
the mechanization which has destroyed the craftsman’s creativity, 
and for a century they have done nothing but resist ; but their resistance 
often turns into a collaboration with the evil. Such is the case of the 
so-called avant-garde. We see avant-garde painters retreating into 
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abstraction because photography has usurped the real and now bans 
it from their canvasses as effectively as any iconoclasm in the past. 
But their pursuit of purity reveals itself in the end as nothing more 
than a campaign to provide an opening for themselves in mass 
society. . . . In the same way, when the writer rejects a language 
rotted by journalistic and advertising clichés, and tries to create a 
personal language of his own, he is destroying of his own free will 
(though perhaps unconsciously) the very fabric that needs to be 
strengthened against attack. . . . In the same way again, in the 
sphere of thought, philosophers reject a philosophic language created 
for the research of values, because the age of propaganda has made it 
seem a frivolous and phoney research; but when they retreat into 
logic, linguistic analysis and neo-positivism they only underline — 
with their sceptical relativism and their logical techniques degraded 
to a pastime — their own superfluousness and impotence. 


I suspect that Madame Sarraute and her sponsor, J-P. Sartre, 
might be said to illustrate some of Signor Zolla’s points. In his 
interesting foreword to Portrait of a Man Unknown M. Sartre demon- 
strates that the authoress is a talented and original psychologist, but 
he seems to think the description too modest and ends by saying: 


. . she has achieved a technique which makes it possible to attain, 


over and beyond the psychological, human reality in its very 
existence. 


I am not sure what this means, but if it means that she is a better 
psychologist than anyone has ever been before, it seems to go a bit 
too far. Portrait of a Man Unknown, according to M. Sartre, is an 
anti-novel ; and as he is certainly one of its chief ancestors he ought to 
know. In any case, it is a brilliant something-or-other; but, for all 
that, Mme Sarraute hardly seems to know what to do with her 
brilliance. 

There is a narrator, and a couple of other people (father and 
daughter), and the narrator feels curious about them. What he 
discovers is — you’ve guessed it — a case of emotional incest. And that 
is almost the whole story. It is a difficult book, however, and without 
M. Sartre’s guidance I might not have understood why the son-in- 
law, who only appears in the last pages, is able to allay, with his 
base and cosy bourgeois balm, the high-class Angst of the other 
characters. It is because ‘having knowingly rid himself of the 
particular’, he is ‘reduced to a delightful, lively assemblage of 
generalities’. The narrator himself is soothed by him. But it cannot 
be said that anyone in the book feels any interest, much less sym- 
pathy, for anyone else. It is all curiosity, unalloyed — except for a 
dash of nausea. And the result is . . . intriguing. Here, for example, is 


a description of Papa’s feelings on seeing new-born baby girl bundled 
in nurse’s arms: 


He must have felt already, while they were chattering and simpering 
and swinging the bundle smilingly in his direction, that this bundle 
in their hands was an instrument, like a sounding tube with which 
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they were trying gently to probe him, which they were inserting 
into him delicately, with the help of their vaselined voices, a drain 
through which a part of himself, his very substance, would trickle 
away. 


One is frequently reminded of H. G. Wells’ description of George 
Moore; ‘You felt his curiosity rising around you like a damp mist.’ 
Once upon a time idle curiosity used to be discouraged (‘Curiosity 
killed the cat’, etc.). But I suspect that Mme Sarraute, like M. 
Sartre, is fundamentally a solipsist; and curiosity and nausea are 
almost the only two feelings a solipsist can have. We are all in the 
same boat, of course, and it is only because Sartre and Sarraute are 
so much more intelligent than the rest of us that they are able to 
exhibit their condition so clearly. Most of us are just vulgar 
egotists, more or less unconscious. 

But it is an unsatisfactory state of affairs, and I find Signor 
Zolla’s distress at it entirely comprehensible. Solipsism is a disease 
of inanition. There seems to be something sterile, the lack of some 
moral or spiritual vitamin; which is a reminder that man does not 
live by br — but, dash it all, that’s where we came in. 

RICHARD REES. 


THE GLITTERING COFFIN. By Dennis Potter. (Gollancz. 18s.) 


The author of this book is still at Oxford after a distinguished left- 
wing career there. He tells us at the beginning that his ambitions 
are political — to become, as he puts it, a competent Labour Member 
of Parliament - and he seems to feel that this ambition needs an 
apology. But it would do so, of course, only if one were able to 
detect in his book a disingenuous presentation of himself in a light 
which would be favourable to these ambitions. This is far from 
being the case. Mr Potter continues with a really splendid para- 
graph of justification for appearing in print: 


I am making sure that some pain and embarrassment may be 
caused to the kind of person I might easily become when I have gone 
down from Oxford and started to earn my living. It is all too easy 
to shine with the gloss of idealism and purpose when amongst the 
chiming towers, dark gowns and coffee cups of Oxford, and I know 
that the personal stresses have yet to come. When they do crowd in 
on me, this book will be there to read and wince over, there to 
remind me of what I once believed and hoped. I trust it will prove 
to be too vigorous to allow me the usual gracious and always so 
damnably logical shuffle away from the demands of belief and 
commitment, too uncompromising and too passionate to be shelved 
with the usual flabby nostalgia of the middle-aged for the supposed 
glories of carefree youth. 


The middle-aged reviewer, flabby with something if not with 
nostalgia, will be tempted by this to a sigh and an ‘Ah me!’ For it 
is, of course, nearly certain that Mr Potter will alter some of his 
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beliefs and attitudes as he grows older. It is nearly certain that he 
will find some things in this book to regret, or at least to disagree 
with, But it is by no means certain that Mr Potter will move to the 
right, as he fears, or that his passions will be corrupted by experi- 
ence. He has begun his public career with a book which saves him 
from any charge of careerism; and this is an excellent beginning. 
If he is typical of the youngest generation of Labour supporters 
then there is more hope for that party than many of us had feared. 

His exact position is elusive, but this is not a book which depends 
for its virtues on the taking up of exact positions. It is an emotional 
work, and the emotions emerge clearly enough. He is against those 
who ‘shriek incoherently about “‘good red-blooded socialism” ’ and 
in favour of those who ‘recognize the fact of Keynes, the managerial 
revolution and the more complex character of contemporary 
capitalism and who are well-aware of the multitude of evils created 
by a class-ridden society.’ This is confusing, for it seems, until the 
last sentence, to be a preparation for the kind of revisionism which 
is now associated with the name of Mr Douglas Jay. In fact we soon 
find that the mention of Keynes, the managerial revolution and 
contemporary capitalism are no more than a kind of self-protective 
gesture against the sophistication of the times. So far as I can make 
out Mr Potter is a red-blooded Socialist and quite as incoherent as 
the best of us. 

I am exactly twenty years older than Mr Potter and it was 
inevitable that I should compare his thoughts and feelings both 
with those that I had when I was his age and with those that I 
have to-day. The first comparison is probably more interesting, and 
I would begin by saying — though Mr Potter won’t thank me — that 
his general attitude seems to me to be very close to the one that I 
held twenty years ago. (For that matter, I hasten to add, still more 
close to the attitude I hold to-day.) The great difference, of course, 
is that I was a Communist, and that Mr Potter hardly finds it 
necessary to mention British Communism. It is a real difference, 
and one which is almost entirely in Mr Potter’s favour. Even in the 
thirties the Communist Party of Great Britain was an exotic 
organization which concealed from us the realities of British life and 
society. True that I lived with miners during the vacations: Mr 
Potter does so too because he is the son of a miner. True that I 
marched with the Hunger Marchers: Mr Potter marches to 
Aldermaston. But the Communist Party showed us only one exotic 
element of working-class life, while the new realities of that life are 
now laid bare even to young men who are not themselves of 
working-class origin. And our true passion was, of course, with 
events abroad — or, more precisely, with events in Russia and 
western Europe. We were passionate, however uneasily, about the 
Moscow trials, and passionate, with good reason, about Spain and 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

I do not find it as surprising as Mr Potter does that he made his 
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way to New College from a miner’s home in the Forest of Dean. 
Though the older universities have changed their composition a 
great deal since I was at Oxford, miner’s sons were already common 
enough in my day for the personal problems which Mr Potter 
discusses to be nothing new. What is new is that his generation 
seems to be closer, for quite different reasons, to the realities of 
English social life. This is partly because those realities have been 
patiently and closely studied in the last twenty years. Orwell was a 
bold explorer, conscious of his boldness: Hoggart has written of the 
same stratum of English life with the ease of familiarity. We know 
more about each other in modern England than we’ve ever known 
before; and young men of the left share in this general enlighten- 
ment. Mr Potter would know a great deal more than I did about 
working-class life in England and even if he hadn’t been a product 
of it. 

So it isn’t, of course, the detailed interests of Mr Potter and my 
younger self which are the same; but the quality of the passion 
which informs them. The partial transformation of English society 
has not diminished the passion, but only altered its direction and 
the available fields for its operation. ‘We are ashamed of the wrong 
‘failures’, and proud of the wrong “triumphs”. This is an old 
man’s land, living on faded memories and pointless vanities.’ This 
is not how we would have expressed ourselves, and what it reveals 
is that when Mr Potter looks at England his indignation is aroused 
rather by the quality of the life he sees than by its quantitative 
injustices. We wanted to be rid of class primarily because it seemed 
to us to be unjust; he wants to be rid of class primarily because it 
seems to him to be vulgar, meretricious, dishonourable. For us, 
there were fairly simple villains and victims; for him, everyone is in 
some sense both a villain and a victim. It makes, at the moment, for 
an abuse which seems a little lacking in discrimination (it is a 
sufferer from it who writes!); it may make in the future for a 
discriminating compassion. Twenty years ago Auden had already 
suggested this development when he wrote of a country ‘where 
everyone is sick’. 

What remains to be noted about Mr Potter’s interesting and 
sympathetic book is the truly astonishing gap in it. He writes about 
the Bomb; he writes, in a very cursory way, about the evils and 
follies of NATO and western defence. But the wide world of 
Africa and Asia is scarcely mentioned. It is natural, up to a point, 
that a young man’s eyes should be glued to his immediate sur- 
roundings; but Mr Potter’s preoccupations go beyond nature. It is 
true that England needs a qualitative change; perhaps true that she 
can never play a proper part in the world until that change has 
been made. But it would be a pity if an increased understanding of 
our society should make us not less, but more, provincial. Mr 
Potter makes no mention of world population problems: no 
mention of the fact that two-thirds of that population are under- 
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The Mediterranean 
and Middle East 


Volume III: British Fortunes 
reach their Lowest Ebb 


by MAJOR-GENERAL PLAYFAIR 


Describes the campaigns in 
North Africa during 1941-42 
in which Rommel drove the 
British back into Egypt in the 
long retreat that was finally 
halted at El Alamein in July 
1942. The story of Malta’s 
heroic stand against over- 
whelming enemy air attack 
is also recounted. Fully illus- 
trated and comprehensively 
indexed. 50s. ( post 2s.) 


Britain 


An Official Handbook 


Over the years this handbook 
has won a unique reputation, 
both at home and abroad, for 
its accuracy and readability. 
It provides a comprehensive 
picture of all aspects of the 
British way of life and the 1960 
edition has been completely 
revised up to the autumn of 
1959, with an addendum on the 
results of the General Election, 
and a new chapter on sport. 
Fully illustrated; bibliography 
and index. 25s. (post \s. 9d.) 


From the 
Government Bookshops 


or through any bookseller 
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ome [) [i] S Co) em | The Speeches of 
Charles Dickens 


| Edited by K. . Fielding 


| Here, in a new, definitive and 


greatly enlarged text, are the reports of 
I1§ speeches by Dickens, and a sketch 
of his career as the most popular 
spokesman of his time. The editor, as 
far as possible, has let Dickens speak 
for himself. ‘ His annotations attest his 
deep knowledge of the background of 
Dickens’s life and writing.’ THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 50s net 


Ibsen and the 
Temper of 
Norwegian 
Literature 

F. W. McFarlane 


Mr McFarlane is now engaged on a 
series of new translations of Ibsen’s 
plays. In this book he traces the 
development of Norwegian literature 
from the eighteenth century, 
concentrating on authors whose work is 
available in translation, and providing a 
select bibliography of English versions. 
21s net 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 


American Critical 
Essays 
Twentieth Century 


SELECTED AND WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION BY 


Harold Beaver 


‘... amidst such diversity no simple 
epithet can be applied to American 
criticism save to say that at its best it is 


| extraordinarily good.’ THE TIMES 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 75 net 


= IH] Mi) (e) ME | OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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nourished and one-third of them starving. An England isolated 
from this terrestrial context is a kind of cloud-cuckoo land, however 
closely seen. What should be seen, for both practical and moral 
reasons, is a luxury yacht misleadingly even-keeled in an ocean of 
storms and shipwrecks. And our main argument with the captain 
and his mates is not about the allocation of the cabins or even 
about the dining-room murals, but about the best way of rescuing 
the shipwrecked and riding out the storm. 
PHILIP TOYNBEE. 


ADVISE AND CONSENT. By Allen Drury. (Collins. 215.) 


The United States Senate has been called the most successful legisla- 
tive second chamber in the world. That is probably true. The achieve- 
ment from the outset was at the expense of the lower house, the 
House of Representatives. The Senate and its members were, and 
are, generally more respected by Americans than the House and its 
denizens. Senators usually — with some outstanding, even notorious, 
exceptions — feel a strong sense of responsibility, of collective 
solidarity, and of their own dignity. Any political institution must 
have the interest of the people to succeed. The Senate clearly 
commands the greater respect of the American people. So it is 
hardly surprising that it has become the hero of a long (630 pages) 
and melodramatic new novel, Advise and Consent, by Mr Allen 
Drury, who is a veteran after sixteen years in its Press Gallery. 

Advise and Consent centres on a struggle in the Senate over the 
appointment by a President (a mixture of various known American 
politicians, with a large dose of the late Franklin Roosevelt) of 
Robert A. Leffingwell, a controversial bureaucrat, as the new 
Secretary of State. Leffingwell has a problematical past and some 
vocal, present enemies, as well as powerful supporters. His appoint- 
ment provokes a bitter Senate battle. Set in Washington, D.C., the 
novel is peopled not only with Senators and their families but also 
with assorted figures from the House of Representatives, the 
judiciary, and the executive branch; foreign ambassadors and their 
wives; a society hostess; visiting constituents; and the Washington 
Press corps often as a Greek chorus. 

The book is generally absorbing as a political thriller, but it is 
tediously long in places. As a serious novel, it has important flaws. 
The chief of these lies at the very core of the story. The President 
appoints as Secretary of State a man certain to arouse a political 
storm, and one who is never shown as having the kind of ability to 
warrant outfacing that storm. He even makes the appointment 
without consulting or informing his own Majority Leader who must 
guide the appointment through the Senate. No imaginable political 
realist — and the President is described as this above all — would be 
so inept. Nor would an astute President hold out so stubbornly for 
Leffingwell when he had clearly become a political liability. 
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J. B. Priestley’s 
* TRIUMPH” 


RAYMOND MORTIMER 


“‘a triumphant return to literary criticism with a survey in some 500 
pages of over 700 European writers beginning with Machiavelli and 
ending with Thomas Wolfe. The achievement is extraordinary.” 





WALTER ALLEN 


“‘a continually invigorating, exciting and challenging book ...a 
magnificent conspectus . . . full of memorable things.” 





Cc. V. WEDGEWOOD 


“‘a rich, nice and generous book and an enlightening introduction 
alike to the great themes and great writers of the past.” 





BERTRAND RUSSELL 


“deserves to be widely read by all who are interested in the past 
and present development of literature.” 





HEINEMANN 
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The second major flaw lies in the characters. With few exceptions, 
they are not very believable. Perhaps the best exception is the 75- 
year-old southern Senator, Seabright Cooley, who manages to 
carry conviction. That cannot be said of ‘the powerful senior 
Senator from Illinois’ Orrin Knox (presumably the late Senator | 
Robert Taft of Ohio) who is neither sympathetic nor endearing, 
though Mr Drury clearly meant him to be both. The Majority 
Leader is more attractive but is unconvincingly made to participate 
in a piece of political chicanery and blackmail at variance with his 
portrayed character and personality. Both the British and Russian 
ambassadors are hard to swallow. And, unluckily for Mr Drury, his 
book was written before the present thaw in Russian-Western | 
relations, so that the conversations between the Russian Ambassador 
and the Americans (and British and French) have a dated, unreal 
air. 

Finally, Advise and Consent suffers from an excess of sentimentality : 
about America, the Senate, and democracy. It is always hard to 
convey love of country without sounding somewhat sentimental; but | 
Mr Drury sounds more than somewhat so. He can be forgiven for 
describing America too often as ‘this greening land’; but there is 
worse. 


Looking down upon the great white city, the winding river, the 
kind and gracious land stretching off into the hazy blue of the clearing 
horizons, Krishna Kapur sucked in his breath in a small, appreciative 
sound as the plane climbed swiftly and moved into its course for New 
York. ‘It is beautiful,’ he said. ‘It is a beautiful city and a beautiful 
land, Hal. You should be proud.’ 

“You can’t know,’ Hal Fry said softly. “You can’t know.’ 


There is also quite a bit of this sort of thing: 


Five minutes later, a reasonable semblance of decorum restored, 
the Majority Leader, thinking again how simple and yet how 
marvellous the free deciding of free men was, said quietly... 


One might also object to Mr Drury’s use of Time-like short 
descriptions: thus, 


Charles W. McKee of North Dakota, handsome and vacant, with 
pudgy, pompous Bob Randall of New Jersey and white-haired, 
kindly Archibald Joslin of Vermont . . . peppery old Newell Albertson 
of West Virginia ... his self-possessed, noncommittal little colleague 
from Wisconsin. ... Portly, self-important Ben Mason of Rhode 
Island, hailing purse-lipped, eternally disapproving Walter Calloway 
of Utah... 





But despite errors of style and political probability, it is only fair 
to say that Advise and Consent is worth reading, particularly for 
English readers. One certainly emerges from a lot of (rather 
dramatic) information about a crucial American institution with 
deeper insight into the behaviour of top American political people. 
The information is alleviated by frequent touches of humour, so that 
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its acquisition is pleasant and painless. But Mr Drury’s book is a 
good-humoured, a dramatized, political study; not a novel. 
MARJORIE BREMNER. 


THE GREAT FORTUNE. by Olivia Manning. (Heinemann. 16s.) 
EVERY MAN Is GOD. By Raymond Postgate. (Michael Joseph. 153.) 


Following upon seven novels, all of which have won acclaim from 
the critics, comes now The Great Fortune by Olivia Manning. This is 
to be the first in a trilogy: its setting is Bucharest during the ‘phoney 
war’, and it is precisely out of the phoney — in human beings as in 
their war — that Miss Manning has drawn at one and the same time 
both brilliant comedy and profound pathos. Her sensibility to 
human beings, their shabbiness, their evasiveness, their greeds 
and their needs is almost uncomfortably acute: everything is noted — 
even the scurf on their heads. This searching lucidity is, however, 
tempered with pity; failing which, for all its éclat, it would be almost 
painful to read. The novel imposes its own unity of time and place: 
necessarily, in beleagured Bucharest, the setting is static throughout 
— despite which fact it allows of a most complex and entertaining 
interplay of personalities between all concerned. The Great Fortune 
cannot fail to enhance the already high reputation enjoyed by Miss 
Manning. 

That Mr Postgate has a spontaneous love of humanity, with all its 
weaknesses and foibles, is richly demonstrated by his new novel, 
Every Man is God. It is a novel at once very human and very humane; 
few barriers are interposed between the writer and the reader, whom 
Mr Postgate addresses in the tones of a wholly sympathetic friend 
and ally. The novel opens in 1883; and there is at once established 
a continuity of interest and event which carries the reader to the 
verge of the present day. In the course of it, the history of a whole 
era is graphically unfurled; Edwardian England, in all its zest, 
its grossness, its snobberies and its genteelnesses is vividly portrayed. 
We are introduced — not without some shocks — to the army of 
Kipling’s day; to the life of the Victorian underworld; to the 
complex and cushioned ways of an over-fattened community. In the 
midst of all this, Mr Postgate retains his faith in humanity; and this 
despite the fact that, as the book finally reveals, Oswald Alderton, 
the son of the house, has more than once suffered incarceration for 
madness, and that his mother has deliberately and successfully 
conspired to murder his father. What, however, undeniably gives 
the book its special pre-eminence is the character of Doctor 
Calcraft: this man lives and breathes: on every page his humanity 
movingly animates all that he says or does. Mr Postgate has written 
an excellent novel; it is, however, in the delineation of Dr Calcraft 
that he has created the portrait of a man and a physician that has 
all the quality of permanence. 

BETTY MILLER. 
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Pillory, 
contemporary 
pattern 


Ignorance is the enemy of epileptics : 
it prevents them from getting work, 
from marrying, keeps them in constant 
fear, drives some into delinquency. 
With over three hundred thousand of 
them in Britain today, the total of 
waste and suffering is tremendous. We 
want an army of intelligent, informed 
people to help us abolish the ignorance 
and discrimination which deny epileptics 
their chance of life. 


Attack with us this last stronghold of 
medieval superstition. Send today for 
the free booklet which tells you what 
epilepsy really is, how ignorance works 
against epileptics, and how your voice 
can help to change their future. Please 
...do it today. The British Epilepsy 
Association, Dept. T.C.2, 27 Nassau 
Street, London, W.1. 


Who’s Who 


BERNARD BERGONZI is Assistant 
Lecturer in English at Man- 
chester University. 


ALASTAIR BUCHAN is Director of 
the Institute for Strategic Studies, 


GRAHAM HUTTON, economist, has 
had as a hobby for 40 years the 
pre-Conquest remains in Eng- 
land, and is author of English 
Parish Churches for which Edwin 
Smith took the photographs. 





DAVIES INVESTMENTS 


CONTINUE TO OFFER 


74% on sums £20 to £500 

(withdrawal on demand) 

with extra $% Interest 

added annually on units 
of £500. 


Full details and Audited 
Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. TH. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS 


Danes Inn House, 265 Strand, 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


eccececceceeesceaceseeeeSeeseess eee eennranen: 


e (Block Letters) ———————_______ 


Address ___. 





This puzzle is the third of a Competition series of six. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, March aist. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The rd Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Not so venerable Bede offers an obstacle (4) 
Love poet presents correct courtship in reverse (10) 


He goes after vacancy in Paris, a shaky thing: my advice on marriage 
was useless (11) 


This heavenly body comes fifth in the scale (3) 

Gilbert puts this French writer next to Trollope (6) 

Sailor in a ditch, creator of 10 across (8) 

Haman metamorphosed into a sturgeon (5) 

Eminence, in small Prince and Princess, ‘flouts me’ (8) 

You'll see her in what all chairs are — yet not all chairs are! (8) 
A bit of a paradox in Guinevere, by Edith Wharton (5) 
Marguerite Gauthier’s bloomer makes a beast sicken, returning (8) 
Dutch advocate of decimals puts things right back at home (6) 
‘How —— doth breed a habit in a man!’ (3) 

Chap enjoying sun near Cannes, perhaps, was dogged! (11) 
Put on Leger, misled by gipsy (10) 


The American actress to overawe beginner (4) 


CLUES DOWN 
2 down brought me, being opposed to past, up to date (8) 


See 1 down: you'll find his assent in one left hand (7) 
Victorian Bishop turns see right upside down! (4) 

Little man curtailed, a hero — of Shaw’s (9) 

German historian, not quite private (5) 

Valkyrie’s kingdom, something like Sark, around north of Sark (7) 
Paul’s companion — a lonely weaver (5) 

Devouring monster carries no cross in Russian community (8) 
Irishman affixes Scott’s feigned author (9) 

Sellar & Yeatman’s islands, giving ancient freedom (8) 
Writer on Byron changes the emphasis in a rissole (8) 

The car to a T for a Wolfe (7) 

A versatile actor’s story, see (7) 

Shell, noisy form, e.g. Hay’s boy (5) 

Botanist who gave name to flower sounds like Big Ben (5) 
Bleacher, the Socialist’s middle name (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 57 


NOTES 


ACROSS 


1. Joan G. 6. Ta-ra(-ra-boom-de- 
ay). 10. Mill on the Floss: g-leg-g. 
11. Drew. 13. N. Nickleby: lick, 
illy-v. 15. Hen.-queen: Mexican 
plant. 18. Gigli-o: Rose & Ring. 20. 
M. Street: ail-on-gam. 24. ae., tell- 
ana. 25. C. En-lai. 27. Senanc-our. 
28. Moore, E. Waters. 29. S. Harker. 
30. Anagram. 


DOWN 
2. e-me-rson. 4. Fanny Burney: 
orv-il-le. 5. The Critic. 7. A.E., 
pseudonym. 8. -ain-O.K.-all-as. 9g. 
Quiller Couch: ‘like Trojans’. 14, 
19. Current play. 16. qui-sling. 22. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C1 
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set-Noel: Winter’s Tale. 23. Oliver 
O. 25. B. Jonson: anagram. 26. 
Charlie C., Earl Derr Biggers: 
Chan(cery). 


een ce encencceecenceerseccecesscccsescascccecescceceseecssoses 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 


U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


FULL ADDRESS ...eceeeees eeeces 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 


Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is a general monthly review, 
which publishes articles of all kinds - chiefly political, literary, 
philosophical, sociological and scientific. It does not, as a rule, 
accept short stories or verse, but it is keenly interested in 
documentary writing, in the form of biography, autobiography, 


diaries and descriptive accounts. 


Articles vary from 2,500 to 5,000 words and rate of payment 
is five guineas per thousand. Copy day is about the tenth of 


each month. 


Editorial Advisory Board 


John Beavan Ruari McLean (Production) 
William Clark Richard Rees 
G. F. Hudson Anthony Sampson 


Richard Lowenthal Allendale Sanderson 
Gordon McLachlan Guy Wint 
J. G. Weightman 


Managing Editor: Eirene Skilbeck 
Editor: Bernard Wall 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is published by the Proprietor, the Hon. F. D. L. Astor, and is 
printed and produced in Great Britain by The Whitefriars Press Limited, London and 
Tonbridge. 
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NORTH BRITISH 
& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICES 


61 THREADNEEDLE STREET LONDON EC2 
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will be glad to help 








